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The development of any new department of ] ‘ \ 
business in acountry is usually a record of ig to ft ; 
sand disasters to the pioneers in that branc! i we i 
and the great and successful houses are com subject r ridicul ind w \ i 
nly ones which were formed later and prot become perhaps : t i ut \ 
i by the experiments of others. ‘The history su ~ ff any l art 
ivecident Insurance in America is altogether ning of the war \t that 
iifferent; the company whien first introduced — been near lou ul sy g 
still imcomparably the greatest in volume | cies far and wide Lestablis 
business and in reputation, has long ) es of several ra ids, a 
every rival of its early years retire mm = thata good ul f 
eld, and has risen without a halt to a pos from the | vay | 
far above every other accident Company wrony 
» world and in the front rank of the busi “— ‘ 
ss institutions of the globe. It is natural that 2 this su paula? . 
» abnormal a primacy should breed perpetual Rta : a 
1 bitter competition ; but the more rivals | UG Also | as pp ’ 
1 yup at home or come in from abroad, the untry t : ' ‘ ‘ 
strikingly it distances all competitors wi ; eS ie 
Accident insurance is the direct outgrowth of | onc. op. rich \ at 42 
railroad system. The Joss of lifeon and joy oe pea , VS 
rough railroads altogether is in reality a trifle | Cirance companies of : “ 
ired with the aggregate of the scattered reba : : ‘ , : > ¢ 
idents of every-day life; but the concentrat- | ))i ino enthusiacm w t rs : 
tinass of destruction in great railroad * hor eee ria ‘this 3 wtter vw ‘ 
is nendously impressive to the mind, PET RF = ; | ry. GL 
le the others are not widely known anid : aye : pies vere } “9s 
laid to heart. Not long, therefore, after |“. icy, PEE ae bags Doty ) 
rmer began to multiply, a form of lif soe e : ¢ ‘ 
ince covering only death or disablement ld enable then it " 
violent accidents, and theref *h ere : , " . 
ss in cost than the full insurance, was de\ BY ae. ae ‘ 
e advantage of this new wish and need; Serica ce anak an , : 
an English corporation, the Railway Pas- | 40 if this were not ras 
s’ Assurance Company, attained ex aticaee ance 4 
success. Early in 1863 Mr. James G, Bat . 
1 of Hartford was passing through Eng Pe s : ; > 
land asa Hartford man being interested — 4,)))./ ; a . S 
surance, examined the Railway Passen pp ‘ me ' 
rs’ system and determined on duplicating it zs ; ; 
America. But the resolution anda ground cc! and that t es, 7 
lope Was about all he did get from it: its Sania ae ; One 
perience was a snare rather than a guide, for fy 4 pac er , { in % l ed Stat 
extended over but few years, and those unde paca hWecaiiel ' S . is hat of a 
nditions of life, labor, and travel extremely Eee PRES ; ‘ 
rent from those of America lowever ie «4 I Tord with safety to giv 
his return to Hartford he induced severa cea tite nen t ite tey 1 
ers to join him in founding a corporat 1 a ¢ : : ‘ I v were 
i THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, £3 in . . to y-holders 
do the same business. It was chartered it a , ‘ : ve i t fund, w makes 
of the same vear, and officers and dire cate ; en ; t t equal to any se 
s appointed, of whom the President (Mr ' ; as t er a 
tterson), the Secretary (Rodney Dennis), and | pp. ; a ‘ i i ent ‘ ani 
of the directors still retain their positions mere taf ee ' ‘ t ee th of all insured 
But to get a name andackarter was one iuse dav al t . irned to J I 
ng, to begin business was another, Keely’s i wit : ; . otaine near) ne-t t 
is hardly regarded as more absurdly vi- | mak t t ts claim payimeats 
pary than was THE TRAVELERs in these early ‘ t t alone new se 
mths; hardly any one but the corporator . ‘ nh an ave 
xpected it to live any length of time. T desk-t set s . Ss every month ! 
luce people to spend money on such f : s g residents 
isnot easy; and it was nearly a yes pril, s er of ft ivilized 
“O4) before it commenced business, beginning | ¢ ! : 
th a premium of two cents (framed, along | at s 
th the policy, in its office) paid in joke by t i aw the sound d 
business manu to insure himself in going fr t Was \ attached to ¢ tem, 
s house to his office. But it soon ceased to be earnest, In an early 
or 





“MORAL: INSURE IN [THE [RAVELERS.” 
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Photogravure, New Edition, Revise i Da 
larged, * yvols., royal Svo, cloth, $9.00, 
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nal research, not only in the archives of the Gov- 
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has brought to light many new documents of 
greatimportance, and in the light of them the 


author has conside 


pherand as statesman, The work may be con- 

sidered the only one that does full justice to the 

life and public services of one ot the most re 
markable men of bis time, and one of the most 
brilliant lights of mediwva! history, 
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Showing how and by whom arms may be borne | 
er acquired, how pedigrees may be traced or 
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Worthy, with 124 illustrations. Crown Svc 
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respectable and xometimes excellent translations 
s bier cry have done for Literature what rac 

Be have done Jor internal intercourse.’’—R. W. Emer 
Bon. 
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Publication Series ts the usefullest thing I know,’’—Tho 
mas Carlyle, 
‘“4n important body of cheap literature, for which 


every Aving worker in thia country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
oo nry Morley. 
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Athenw#um, 
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Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
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5, $7.40 or $2 each, 
RECENT ADDITIONS, 
VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L 
4 Slous, $1.40. 


700 V with exceptions. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 

a WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
Lord Wharncliffe ; with additions and correc 
, Dlustrative Notes, 


son, 

tions derived from original MSS. 

and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
| Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

| **A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 

mirable edition.’’—Athen@um. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by Emma S. 
Buchheim,. $1.40. 

* The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 
printed from the Sixth Fdition. With an Introduc 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNAEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to Abutius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

* This is a faithful rendering of the * De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academic English.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth, $1.40. 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES., 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘*Mr. Storr’s brilllant version .’’— 


Translated by 


Academy. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 
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Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion. Translated by Lieut.-Col. A, Ewing. 

$1.40. 
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The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Inninthe Spessart, Translated 
by S. 21.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J. W. M. Gi 5 vols. $7. 


Mendel. 


A New Edition. By 


bbs. 

| A SELECTION. 

|} ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 

| $1.40 

| ADDISON'S WORKS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF 





68 vols. 


$8. 
THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


$2. 
BOSWELL’'S LIFE OF JOHNSON {Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier 6 vols 8 





COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40, 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 2 
| vols, rt 
| LESSING’S LAOKOON, Translated, 
| LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 

MILTON'S PROSE WOR KS. 65vo 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 3 vols. Translated. 
| ¥4.20, 

PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. 8. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 


trans.) $5.80, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 
| STAUNTON’S 


Translated. 2vols. $4. 
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ABRIDGED FROM TI History by | 
MOMMSEN By C. Bryans, Assis tM 
in Dulwich Collewe, and F. 0. Ro. HeNbDY, A 
sistant Master in Fettes Colleg l 
@}% 

Professor Theodor Mommesen’s His 1 
Roman Republic is recognized, both by sche 
and by the public generally, as a work 
parable value and of fascinating intere I 
found and yet eminently readable. Tt t 
mentof Mommsen’s populkiur work pre 
salient points of the original ino a fort su 
foruse in schools and colleges, and tor the « 
venience of the general reader who is pressed 
time. The ideas throughout are those of Mom 
sen, and the book will appeal toa large cliss 

DR. MOMMSENS OTHER WonrwtWs, 
cn . ) 
} 
’ 

Phe [History of Rome. 
From the Earliest Time to the Period 

Decline. Translated by W. BP. Dickson 
4 vols., 8vo, $8.00, 


The Provinces of the Ro 
man Empire. 


From Cwsar to Diocletiar Translated by W. 1 
DICKSON, With 10 maps. * vols., &\v 
86,00, 

ANEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCHS OF M 


The English Restora- 
tion and Louis 
XIV. 


PEACE OF WESTPHALIA TO THE PEA 


SERTES. 


FROM THE 


OF NIMWEGEN. By OsmunbD AlRY. WI 

3 MAPS. 16mo, $1.00, 
Ina clear, concise, and graphic style, the aut 
has given a remarkably interesting account 


this important period of modern history. 1 


strugele between Charles IT, and the Partiame: 
the Wars of the English and French witht 
Dutch; the Parliamentary and the new Fron 
the great figures of the time, the French kit 
Mazarin, Cardinal de Retz, and the Prine 
Condé, all are vividly described, The analysis 
the character and reign of Louis XTV, is part 
larly brilliant, 

¥. i r sale 1 ehere 1) ent post} 
ree ipt f pric yy 
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ss 


secretary Fairchild las made to the 7% 


that 


] 
alls 


What journal ¢ an explicit state 
the the 
house, but we are sorry to say that, although 
He 
does not explain that the difference between 
the Bos 
| 


(i 


ment ubout removals at Custom- 


it may be explicit, it is not explanatory 
ton and New York sugar rulings was 


discovered and reported on by a Committee 


of tl 


rT Academy of Sciences, which report 


lias been in possession of the Department 


since January, 1888 When he admits 
that ‘nearly or quite all of the removals in 
the sugar division were names mentioned in 


the report prepared by Mr, Byrne of Boston,” 
he 
importance to a report by ‘Mr. Byrne of 


fails to tell how he ever came to attach any 


Boston”? on any subject. Nor when he says 
that he has not ‘‘received a single protest 
from sugar importers since the Boston pola- 


rization was introduced here, does he explain 


how he has failed to receive them, seeing 
that over fifty, to our knowledge, have 
been sent in and passed upon, Nol 
when he says that Byrne's report is be 
fore the Senate, and ‘‘is full of startling 
facts and) glaring developments, does he 


that the evidence or exhibits on 
which Byrne based his report are not’ before 
the Senate, and that the ‘‘ 


glaring developments ’ 


explain 


startling facts and 
are simply Byrne's 
stories, Which no one who knows” Byrne 
would allow to affect a negotiation for a pea 


nut-stand. 


eth of 


and ignorant adventurer 


On the stren a report made by this 


to whom it 


lty 
pVulery 


would have been scandalou 


torship ona steamboat wharf, the Secretar 


has admitted the existence in the Appraiser’s 
Department, during ne rly the whole of Pres 


dent Cleveland’s term, of enormous frauds on 


the Government, and has dismissed, without 
without a heari and without no 


charges, ng 


tice, a considerable number ot eX] rienced, 
faithful ofticers. 
To do this a year or two years 


and, as is renerally believe d, 


ago, even On 


the strength of Byrne’s testimony, would 
have been bad enough; but there would 
then have been time left to Mr. Fairchild to 
improve the service, if improvement was 


needed, by instituting reforms the carrying out 


of which he could have superintended. In 
failing to act on Byrne’s stories until only 
six weeks of the present Administration were 
left, until reform by this Administration was 
impossible, until only confusion and discredit 
could be the result of change, he leaves us 
face to face with a great puzzle. The only 
explanation of the affair we have heard 


} 
1i¢ 


he 


he 
This 


} } 4 
attempted is, that 


wants ‘‘to spite t 


solution will not 


Mugwumgps.”’ 


ACCE ptable to those who believe a Seere tary 
of the Treasury must not only be fairly wise 
and just and pru lent, but of mature ir 
It is only children who commit egregious 
ic es in order to vex somebody 

Kor an Administration which has laid 


claim all along, in spite of many backslid 
ings and shortcomings, to the character of a 
reformer, to go out of office ontop of a piece 
ot folly and cruelty like this, is, from the 


ue to a defect in the Boston polariscope 





| 


j 


‘The Wation. 


| ‘ ,; * 
ws | lowest point of view,a remarkable display of 


political stupidity. If Byrne had furnished 
Assistant Secretary Maynard, the patronage 
man of the Treasury Department, with mate- 
for the 
house two or three yearsago they might have 


rials weeping changes in Custom- 


been used to curry favor with the spoils ele- 
ment in the Democratic party, because they 
would have furnished places to some of the 
and have filled the breasts 


Waiting ‘* boys,” 


of a great many more with hope. But 
changes made now are, from the party 
standpoint, absolutely useless. They do no- 


thing for the ‘‘ party,” and in fact are likely 
to excite the derision of the more experi. 
enced managers, Who have jeered at Presi 
dent Cleveland the and 
would not trust or reward Secretary Fairchild 
he did for them. We must 
only hope that President Harrison will, when 


from beginning, 


no matter what 
he comes into office, promptly undo this farce 


far be 
places all those Republican otlicers whom 


aus as it can undone, restore to their 


nobody but Byrne accuses, and have charges 


made by reputable investigated 


persons 


openly by a proper tribunal. We say “open 





ly,” because there is no more reason why a 
Custom-house officer should) be tried for his | 
piace secretly than tried for his life secretly. 


In fact, the public interest demands public 


investigation in all such cases, both as an act 
of justice to Government employees, and as 
that 


up in order to: make vacancies for 


a guarantee have 


trumped 


charges not been 


politic il reasons 


Since the bad character of the Senate 
Pariff Bill, with its increased duties on wool 
and tin plates, its sugar bounties and other 
monstrosities, became known, it has been 
very plain that an extra session of Congress 
would be necessary. Of course the House 


would not pass such a bill, or send it to a 


conference committee to be juggled with in 
secret. To consider it in committee and then 
in the Louse, section by section, in the five or 
six remaining weeks of the session is simply 


impossib 


e. Therefore an extra session is not 


amatterof choice, but of necessity, unless the 


new Administration should elect to run the 


risk of a financial crisis. Thesuggestion has 
been made that by anticipating the payment 


of interest on the 4!5 per cent, 
inci} 


pal 


ISL, the 


the pu. of which falls due in Sep 


tember, 
be 


lar S¢ ssion ol ( ONLTESS. 


Treasury surplus might 
till the regu 

But be 
a very doubtful expedient, since the surplus 


shouldered along next 


this would 


Getting 
of it to-day by anticipating payments 


a continuing and increasing evil. 


only inereases the evil to-morrow, and invites 


censure upon those who have the power to 
avert it altogether 
The St. Paul Pion Press is so much 


troubled about the Senate Tariff Bill, and es- 
recially the duties on tin’ plate and fresh 


’ 
fish, and the bounty on su it 
the whole 


var, that 
kill 

and remit the subject to the incoming 
duty on 
foster a 


hopes 
the House will tind a way 
thing 


Congress 


to 


Regarding the increased 
that this ‘ 
monopoly, while laying a heavy tax 


tin-plate, it says would 
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on the multitudinous home industries to which 
tin It 
that this extreme position would not have 
been taken by the Senate but for the extreme 
positions taken in the Mills bill. The 
tions taken in the Mills bill, being on the 
whole less radical than 
by the chiefs of protectionism who consti 
tuted the Tariff of 
can hardly be called extreme. It is much 
more probable that the provoking cause 
of the outrageous bill passed by the Senat 
was something in the shape of the pillars of 
Hercules with a scroll binding them togethe1 
thus : Mr. Quay and Mr. Dudley and 
Mr tell 


cance of this emblem in the present posture 


plates are indispensable.” thinks 


posi 


those recommended 


Commission ISS, 


Wanamaker could us the signifi 


of political affairs. 





Nothing is droller or more symptomati 


in the present situation than the joy which 
some of the Republican papers are ex- 
pressing over the discovery that we wer 
wrong in saying that Wanamaker and 


Quay had burned their campaign accounts 
denied that 


(Quay has not yet his «are 


burned). These journalists evidently think 
that if itcan be shown that the accounts exist 
Wanamaker and Quay’s innocence is estab 
lished; the fact 
morals, proof that the accounts could be pro 
the difficulties of their 
This reminds us very much of the 
pickpocket brought up recently in a London 


being that, in the forum of 
duced aggravates 
position. 


police court who protested loudly against h« 
ing committed for 
he 


While a 


trial, because the pros 
him throw the watch 
that le 


On this subject that 


cutor swore Saw 
policeman. testified 


hoot 


] ‘ 
old moralist the 


away, 
found it in 


editor of the / 


‘ly diverting 


amusing 


pende 


} 


Advices from the New Jersey and Indiana 


Legislatures indicate that the ballot-reform 
bills now under consideration there are likely 
to become laws within a comparatively short 
As the Legislatures in both States are 


Democratic, their action may have 


time. 


some ef 


popular 


ifopeful reports come also 


fect in showing Gov. Hill how the 
mind is behaving. 
the bill which is bef 


the Maine Legislature. 


about the chances of re 


A. public hearing is 


to be held by the Committee in chargé 
of it this week, and among the advocates 
who will appear are several clergymen 


is interesting to notice that Congressman 
Whiv, 


is leading the opposition to the bill 


Soutelle’s Blaine organ, the Bango 
which 
and 


mand 


alleging that there is no popular de 


for it, is for ed to devote more or le 


space daily to labored explanations and ap 
If there were no po 


logies for its position 


pular interest in the measure, this daily task 
would not be necessary. 

Ohio is the latest State to join the ballot 
reform procession, Which now includes near 


A bill has been 


Ohio 


lv every State in the Union. 


pre sented in the Senate of the Legisla 


ture which is substantially the Massachusetts 
law with a few changes to make it con 
form to the Ohio statutes, It contains 
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THE SAMOAN AFFAIR. 


Tue public have had great difliculty in un 
derstanding the Samoan dispute, and even 
now the subject is far from being clear. The 
that 
there is no treaty between the United States, 


statement of the North German Gazette 


Germany, and Great Britain, guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Samoa, or precluding any 
European Power from acquiring ascendancy 
there—takes most of us by surprise, because 
the contrary opinion had 
from Washington, not 


been sedulous- 


ly promulgated by 
or through the State Department, but by 
a coterie opposed to Mr. Bayard, headed by 
Senator Frye and Consul Sewall. It turns 
out that the North German Gazette is right. 
There is no treaty, protocol, or other engage 
ment the United States and either 
of the other countries, which forbids either of 
them to occupy the 
There is a treaty between England and Ger 


between 


islands to-morrow, 
many which is said to preclude Germany 
from taking such a step; but, of course, we 
have nothing to do with that, and it does not 
comport with our dignity to solicit England 
to enforce her treaty rights against Germany 
in our interest 

The 


is chided for not sending to the Senate with 


“secret protocol” which Mr. Bayard 
the other papers relating to Samoan affairs 
turns out to be no protocol at all, buta daily 
record ef the proceedings of a conference 
with the German and English representatives, 
which neither party was at liberty to make 
public without the both the 
others, and which the German 


consent of 

English and 
Governments declined to permit Mr, Bayard 
to make public. There is one fact in the his 
tory of the negotiations which may perhaps be 
made public now without detriment to any 
body on this side of the Atlantic. Very 
after Mr. Administration 


was seated, a German citizen of rank from 


soon Cleveland's 
Berlin, but holding no diplomatic position, 
called on Mr. Bayard, and put the question 
to him, in the of Prince Bismarck, 
whether the United States would object to 
Germany’s assuming the exclusive control 
of the Samoan Islands, 


name 


The question was 
put bluntly, but with the utmost deference 
and friendliness. Mr. Bayard, having be 
come satisfied that the questioner was really 
what he assumed to be, namely, an unofti- 
cial representative of Prince Bismarck, re- 
plied that the United States could not consent 
to any such separate control of the islands on 
the part of Germany. Thereupon the inter 
view ended in the same friendly spirit in 
which it began, Mr. Bayard’s interlocutor 
returning to Berlin, 
the impression left that 

would taken Germany 
with the amicable relations that had 
It is 
evident now that Bismarck had formed the 
design of getting possession of the islands, 


immediately and 


was no step 


be by incon 
sistent 


previously existed with this country. 


and that he wanted, if possible, to get an un 
ofticial assurance from our Government that 
his movements would not be impeded. 
Failing in this, he did not desist from his 
purpose, but set about it in another way. 
As there is written record of 


curred at the interview above mentioned, it 


ho what OK 





The 


is comparatively easy for so skilful a practi 
of 

terpret it in any way he pleases, or to ig- 

nore it altogether, 


Nation. 


tioner as Bismarck to in 


journalism ” 


The scales having fallen from our eyes in 
this particular, we are next told that we 


~~ 


have a treaty with Samoa, dated in 1877, 


cave us the right to establish a coal- 
at Pago-Pago., 


to remain in force ten years, and until notice 


which 
ing-station This treaty was 
of termination was given by one or other of 
the contracting parties. The ten years have 
expired, and we have not established the coal 
ing-station, nor taken any steps to that end, 
obviously for the reason that we did not need 
We have no steam- 
If we had establish 
we could have done 


any coaling-station there. 
vessels passing that way. 
ed the coaling-station, 
nothing with it except to sell coal to other 
people. The Government wisely kept out of 
that Sp culation. The sudden zeal of Senator 
Sherman to establish this coaling-station be 
fore the Samoan Government (whatever that 
may be) gives notice of termination of the 
treaty, becomes a trifle ridiculous, while the 
proposed appropriation of $500,000, to secure 
our Samoan rights in general, requires ex- 
planation, to say the least. 

But, itis further urged, this treaty with 
Samoa, if not already terminated, pledges 
us to use our ‘* good offices”? to adjust any 
difficulty arising between Samoa and any 
foreign Government. This pledge was in 
direct contravention of our national policy, 
enjoined by Washington's Farewell Address, 
to avoid entanglements with European Pow 
ers. But, overlooking that feature of the case, 


there is nothing disclosed by the Samoan 


papers, oreven by Senator Five's speeches or 
Consul Sewall’s interviews, which prevents 
the 


If our wood oflices 


us from tendering our good offices in 
emergency provided for, 
fail, we shall have earned the blessing of the 
peace-makers promised in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and that will be no light satisfac 
tion, 

If we have no treaty with Germany re 
specting Samoa, if we have no treaty rights 
at all in that quarter except the right to  es- 
tablish a coaling-station, which nothing has 
prevented us from establishing except our 
the right to tender 


Which it would 


own disinclination, and 


our good offices, seem 


that we might tender even without a treaty, 
what is it that has raised this awful pother 
o'er our heads? The following paragraph, 


taken from an interview with eminent 


New England Senator, scems to be 


an 
the an 
swer to this natural question 


“The Samoan Islands are on the highway of 
commerce across the Pacitie Ocean, and are of 
great importance with relation to the develop- 
ment of the trade via the projected canals across 
the Isthmus of Panama and across Nicaragua. 
To a Power whose ships are sent on long 
cruises, the establishment of coaling-stations is | 
a necessity, and the location of one on the cen- | 
tral island of the Samoan group, as provided 
forinthe proposed amendment to the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Appropriation Bill report- 
ed by the Committee on Foreign Relations, is | 
looked upon as one of great importance to 
us. ‘ 


We do not see that the right to establish a 
conling-station has been or is likely to be in- 
terrupted by anything except our own su 





As for commerce with Australia 


Piheness 
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the only commerce that anybody thinks of 
in connection with Samoa, we have been do 
ing our best to cripple and curtail it for years 
by hostile tariffs. It was only a few days 
ago that the Senate put a new obstruction in 
the way of such commerce by adding two 
To talk 


commerce, 


cents a pound to the duty on wool. 
about the Australian 
and about facilities for promoting it under 


needs of 


such circumstances, is laughable in a high 
degree. 

The Cologne makes the singular 
mistake of attributing the pother at 
Washington tothe Cleveland Administration, 
The truth is, that the Samoan party at Wash 
ington is the same which made all the diffi 


Gazette 


all 


culty with Great Britain respecting the Fish- 
Its object is to show that Mr 
Bayard is not sutticiently alive 

try’s honor, that he is inthe habit of truckling 
hauling down the 
all that It is the Har 
and not the Cleve 


eries Treaty. 


to the coun 


to foreign Powers and lin 
American flag, and 
vison party in the Senate, 
land party, that is running this wild goose 
the 


Pacific Ocean more distant from our 


chase respecting a group of islands in 
South 
shores than Berlin itself, and where we have 
no interests tospeak of. The more the matter 
is looked into, the more plainly does it seem 
on our part, an outbreak of sheer Jingoism 
and meddlesomeness in other peopie'’s affairs. 
Our Jingo contemporary, the 777/une, is fain 
to admit that there is no treaty between 
the United States and Germany respecting 
Samoan independence and neutrality, but 
that the ‘‘ which 


many has assumed in respect thereto ‘are 


insists obligations” Ger 
defined with authority in the correspondence 
which has passec between Berlin and Wash 
This that, thre 

never to agreement 


ineton.” menus although 


negotiator came an 
Which could bind anybody, they laid down 
certain principles which would be the basis 
of if they should 
ally make one. 


Now, what are 


an agreement eventu- 


“obligations”? In plain 


languave we say that an obligation ofl/yes 


an individual or a nation to do or refrain 
from doing some particular thing. 
ing that Germany, in spite of this alleged 


obligation, lands a military force at Samoa, 


Suppos 


and actually takes possession of the islands, 
This is the worst that she could do, and we 
therefore make this a 


test case. The ques- 


tion is, What would we do aboutit? Would 
we fight Germany? If so, upon what 
ground’ Not upon that of an infraction 
of treaty, because there is no treaty.  Shail 


we tight ber because she has changed her 


mind? The right to change one’s mind be 
fore making a bareain is amone the reserved 
rights of nations, to this More- 


over, it is casy for Germany to say that a 


up time. 


change of events has caused her to change 


her mind. She is not ‘ obliged,” how- 
ever, to explain what has led her 
to change her mind, to anybody to 


whom she is under no treaty obligation 
Suppose, in the case named, we reply that 
we had a treaty with Samoa giving us the 
right to establish a coaling-station at Pago- 
Pago, and that Germany, as the successor of 
that 


} 


the Samoan Government, is) bound dv 


stipulation, Very Germany would 


ry } 
si ine \ 








Sy 


machinery by which peace can be main 
tained,” 

We just now said that this was the very 
centre of the whole matter We believe it 


to be so, because a company which lost busi 
ness while faithfully observing the agree 
ment, if it suspected other Companies of vio 


at: As 


lating would at once withdraw 


stated by Mr. Adams, ‘‘ The idea would be, 
the company would go before a board of 
managers, and say: ‘Weare good faithful 
citizens, obeying the law. Our business is 


In 


a resort, we do not be- 


rone’”’—and would have some remedy. 
the absence of such 
lieve that the agreement could be maintained 
The penalties provided by the Inter-State Com 
merce Act have, in act proved 
to e Under 
certain circumstances, the road that obeys 
The presi- 


an organized 





insutlicient prevent rate-cuttil 


the law the best loses the most. 
dents’ agreement provides for 
effort to detect 
able that what the law has conspicuously 
be 


iolations; but it is not prob- 


carried 
If time is 


failed to accomplish can at once 
out by an agreement of this kind. 
given, the irregularities can be detected and 

ut least 
but if time is not given, it is unlikely 


probably stopped, in their worst 
forms ; 
that a railroad president will passively sacri 
fice the interests of his own road by obeying 
the though he 


cannat , that he is suffering through 


law, while knowing, even 


prove it 


others’ disobedience If the Commission 
can so interpret the law as to allow these 


necessary measures of self-protection by di- 
vision of traflic, well and good ; if they can 
we fear that the will be 
little more than agreements 
which have gone 
So much for the 
With regard to the system of 
views. One 


not, avreement 


worth other 
before it 

neans of maintaining the 
organization. 
rates itself, we find two conflicting 
party, including a decided majority of those 
as little 
the 


on- 


present, wish to leave matters with 
calling in 
actual ¢ 


interference possible, 


aid of arbitration only where an 


as 


flict between actual interests threatens to pro 
duce war. On the other hand, Mr. Stickney 
of the Chicago, St. Paul 


both in the conferences and subsequently to 


and Kansas City, 


them, thought it necessary to go much fur 
ther. In an open letter, dated January 11, 
the day after the second conference, he says 
cyt that 
uniform, remunerative 
maintained, such rates must 


before reasonable, 
be 


ascertained 


is self-evident 
rates can 
be 
and established, To ascertain such rates and 
put them eltect the first 
The public mind assumes that such 


and 


then into is 
step. 
rates have been ascertained, that they are 
fully agreed to and understood, and that no 
thing is easier than to put them into effect 
und maintain them ; that it is merely an 
of volition ; that the presidents have only to 


act 


order it in good faith, and it is accomplished. 
This is the theory of the contract 
1, and to a large extent of the plan adopted 
In my judgment, this is a super- 


of January 


vest rday. 
icial view 

Ile goes on to say that any agreement, to be 
more than a mere makeshift, must fix a basis 
lirst 


classification 


of rates. He wouid ugree upon a full 
and complet On 


Which must arise in making such a classifica 


questions 





ry. Co ° 
The Nation. 
tion, he would provide in advance fora board 


of meetings as 


the 


Ile would have the 
+1)) 


arbitrators 


li viving 


public and open as_ possible, 
fullest hearings to outside | arties interested, 
and seeking advice and suggestions from 


State and Inter-State Commerce Commis- 


Having 


cation, he would adopt some one Class as the 


sioners. thus arranged his classifi 


standard, agree upon the percentage above 
or below the standard rate that the other 
classes should bear, and = systemuatize the 
whole schedule upon this basis 

Efforts of this kind have not been by any 
meaus unknown in the history of the coun 
try The Southern Association has done 


much in this direction, and the results have 


been at least fairly good But the difticulties 
of such a project are greater to day than they 
were before, on account of the opposition of 
sections of the Inter-State Com 
We do not be that Mr. 


il] justice to these difficulties, 


merce Law. lieve 


Stickney does f 
nor do we believe that, under the most favor 
1 be car 
ried The 
cost to a railroad of doing any given sort of 
upon the 
be obtained. 


able circumstances, the matter coul 
is far as he seems inclined to go 
volume of 
such trattie This 
can often only be determined by experiment 
Any if 


placed high cnough to be generally remune- 


tratlie de yp nds lar vely 


Which can 
te 
arbitrary mathematical standard, 
a tendency to prevent 
It hinder 


reductions in rates, and stand in the way of 


rative, would have 


such experiments would thus 
increased efliciency in railroad service. 
But from another point of view Mr. Stick 
kor arbi- 
system, 


ney S position is much stronger. 
tration to itself 
there must be some permanent principles de- 
They need not neces 


establish asa 
veloped and applied. 
sarily take the shape of mathematical formu 
las, but they must be capable of general and 
impartial application. In of any 
railroad arbitrators have 
of with lit- 

success, The re 
that of 
where A 
What he wants and B the 


default 
such principles, 
amount work, 
of lasting 
something 
labor disputes, 


an enormous 


tle prospect 
often is like ar- 


sult 
bitration in is 
half 
other half. If either party changes his mind 


« month later, the whole matter has to be 


eviven about 


irbitrated over again. The advantage of a 


systematic basis of rates, such as is proposed 
ly Mr. Stickney, is that it gives a principle 
It takes away 


petty 


on which to base decisions. 
the for 


quarrels which can only be settled by averag 


chance constant renewal of 


ing the claims of the contending parties, and 
party is dis- 
While 


recognize arbitration 


where, in consequence, each 
posed to claim as much as possible. 
t is an advantage to 
instead of fightin a means of settling dif 
ficulties, arbitration principle 


ften involves quite as much barm as good. 


rg 
m “ad 


Without a 


There are two logical alternatives: either the 
ol 


1 system of independent action, regulated 
by the self-interest of the contending parties, 
which has proved on the whole so unsatis 
factory, or a system of Jegalized relations, 
where the general interests of the different 
parties are to be considered in laying down 
certain general principles, but where indi- 
vidual disputes are to be settled by an appli- 
cation of these principles rather than by an 
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unorganized balancing of contending claims 


It isastep in advance when our railroads 


abandon the first: it will be a more difficult 
but at the 


when they learn to accomplish 


Important 


the se 


same time far more 
step 


cond 


EVEN .BIBLES CANNOT ESCAPE 


OUR that the Mills 
bill, as it passed the House of Repr senti 
tives, added to the free list *‘ Bi 
and pamphlets printed in other languayes 


readers will remember 


} 
bles, books 


and pamphlets 


foreign 


than English, and books 
ull 


ments, 


ons of Govern 


and publicat 


and public ations of foreign soci 
scientific, printed for 
In the Senate 

bill es 


paragraph i 


ties, historical or 


lis 
al 


+} 
tri 


ution.’ 

he Mills 

164), 
Books and pamphlets 


eratuitous ¢ 
substitute for t Sec. 
p 

to read ; 


clause 482, this 
moditied 
printed exclusively in languages other than 
English.” 

¢ 1; 


densation of 


This is by no means a mere con 
ruage, but is in effect a 


ane 


material curtailment of the saving whicl 
resulted to scholars and students 
of the 


would have permitted thi 


would have 
under the 
Mills bill which 


free importation of all books and pamphlet 


operation Clause in thi 


printed for gratuitous distribution, as well as 
all publications of whatsoever kind by foreign 
historical o1 


ion 


Governments, or by for 
scientific societies, if distributed gratuitous 
lv, without regard (in any of these cuses) t 
used, Moreoy 


exclusively in’ the 


the languac er, the insertio: 


of the senate 


word ‘ 


bill cuts off from free importation two kinds 
of publications indispensable to students 
namely, lexicons and editions of texts, thi 


ni? 
Midi 


the 
English version. 
United 
is in 
duty can scarcely be 

and it ¢ 


proposed to 


original text 
The pr 


books 


latter usually contai or 


together with an 
of 


t] States 


luction in 1¢ 


these two classes ant, so that th 
imposed for any one’ 
“protection,” hardly be that thi 
heavy tax is be 
these implements of know!edge for the met 


an 
laid upo! 


sake of revenue, in an act purporting t 
‘reduce taxation”? upon the ground 1! 
there is already a surplus revenue; nor ¢ 
these books very well be classed as ** luxu 


ries” in order to justify the tariff deman 


for every man of inte knows that t 
revery mal 
the student they are necessities. It is to ly 


hoped that we have not yet reached the poi 


llivence 


where our Government would discourage, Uy 
on the ground of luxury, the importation 

any means of education, But truly it is diflicu 
; for 
after 
which ar 


to imagine any decent excuse subjectil 


every poor Cit who. thirsts know 


Zen 


ledge to such burdensome taxes, 
the more irksome because it is admitted uy 
thre thus extract 


are, not wealthy 


on all sides that money 


from men who as a Class, 
is not needed to defray the reasonable ¢ 

of No other civ 
nation, be it ever so strong a believe 


treats its st 


penses the Government. 
lized 
in the theory or ** protec 


dents in this way. 


tion,” 


It issadly discouraging to note that thus 


important question of free knowledge Ww 
not even deemed worthy of discussion up 
Paragraph 4 


Thursd i 


the floor of the Senate Sv 


the bill was reached and read on 
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as conviction followed con 


influence 
No discrimination 


their 
viction, was made, for 
the proprietor of the largest hotel fled from 
the city to avoid imprisonment, and later 
several students of the College were heavily 
fined for membership in drinking-clubs. This 
vigorous action practically put an end to the 
sale of liquor; but little liquor was sold in 
the new had 
sprung up. 

The results of this action began to appear 
at once in a decrease of disturbance in the 
streets and an improved condition of the 
The Bulletin of the associa 


saloons, and no places 


poorer classes 
tion, published at intervals during the sum 
mer and fall, gave publicity to the action of 
the police and the courts. It secured the 
enforcement of certain provisions of the law 
that had been neglected by calling public 
attention to the delinquency, and it gave, so 
far as possible, the observable results, whe 
ther making for or against the success of the 
law; and all ina fair and dignified manner. 

This novel method tixed public attention 
Prior to the election, a 

the 
The physicians, 
employers of labor, of tenement 
houses, and those having to do with the 


on the experiment. 


thorough investigation into results of 
prohibition was instituted. 


owners 


poor, were seen and asked for their personal 
observation, and the information obtained in 
these interviews was printed and mailed to 
every voter. The reports generally showed 
a very remarkable change in the condition of 
noted im- 


the poorer classes. Physicians 
provement in the homes; more and better 
clothing for the children, and more and 


better food on the tables; the wives of labor 
ing men were anxious for a continuance of 
‘*no license.” Employers reported better work 
done in the shops, with more promptness 
and regularity in attendance, especially after 
pay-days. Landlords found greater prompt- 
ness in the payment of rents, and less trouble 
with tenants. This mass of testimony, given 
in each case upon authority, went far to 
arouse popular interest in a continuance of 
the experiment. The liquor-dealers made 
every effort to secure a vote for license, but 
they found a new spirit in their opponents. 
The large campaign committee included 
enthusiastic converts to ‘no license.” A 
campaign fund of two thousand dollars was 
easily raised, much of it from men who had 
for The clergy- 
city denomi- 


in 


license. 
of 
public 


hitherto voted 
of the 
united 


every 


services, 


men 
and 
by 


nation 
held a mass meeting 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, and addressed by the 
Plummer Professor in the University and 
the priest of the largest Catholic church in 
the city. The contest brought out the largest 


presided over 


vote ever cast, except ata 
tion, and the city again voted against license 
by a decided majority, and retlected Mayor 
Russell, who had so faithfully enforced the 


law. 


After this election the saloon-keepers be- | 


gan to move out, and at the end of the year 


‘ 


all but nineteen of the original saloons were | 


either vacant or occupied by other business. 
‘* Kitchen” bar-rooms now began to appear, 


but it was found that the police, under the | 


stimulus of public opinion, were able to cope 


Presidential elec- | 


Nation. 


Repeated copnvictions were 


‘The 


| with this evil. 
made, and it was demonstrated that liquor 
could not long be sold in ary place without 
the knowledge of the police. 
It must be remembered that, Boston, with 
one liquor license to each 263 of the popula 


dy the 


tion, is separated from Cambridge 
Charles River, so that liquor is always ob 
tainable by the people of Cambridge, but, 
nevertheless, the arrests for all 
fallen from 1,699 in 1886 to 1,469 
the arrests for assault, a crime frequently 
due to liquor, have fallen from 250 in 1886 
to 163 in 1888; while the arrests for drunken 


in 1888; 








} ness, which were 723 in 1886, and rose to 805 
in the first year of prohibition, have fallen to 
The numter of tramps lodging 
in the police-stations has fallen off a third. 
In November last, after eighteen months of 
prohibition, there were only 86 arrests for 
causes Other than drunkenness, while in the 
of there were 74 such 


653 In LXS8s, 


same month 1886 
| arrests. 

| The investigations of last fall showed still 
greater improvement among the poor. Coal 
dealers reported sales of coal by the quarter 
ton where they formerly sold by the basket. 
A baker in the worst section of the city re 
ported a large increase in the sales of milk. 
Dealers in furniture on the instalment plan 
found an increase of trade and prompter pay- 
ment of instalments. Itis said that it is now 
diflicult to give away second-hand 
Employers reported continued im 
The poor, 


gar- 


ments, 





provement among their men. 
especially the Irish, showed their apprecia 
tion of prohibition by voting for it in large 
numbers; in one voting precinct of working 
men, a vote of 96 for no 
risen to one of 265 in 1888. 
police report less than forty places under 
suspicion for the illegal sale of liquor, and a 
freedom from disturbance both in the streets 


license in 1885 has 
The captains of 


and houses of the city. 


THE CAR STRIKE. 


Tue street-car companies in this city and 





Brooklyn are again confronted by a problem 
which they will probably have to 
riodically hereafter. The ostensible ground of 
the strike in New York is that the companies 
refuse to confer with certain persons entitled 
"Phe Committee of Division 
District with the view to * 
tering into an for the ensuing 
year. We hardly need to go over the ground, 
| so well beaten two years ago, as to the con 


face pe- 


Executive 
No, 1.” 


agreement ” 


en- 


sequences to the companies of surrendering 
to requests of this sort. The greatest diffi 
culty of the labor problem in this country, 
in all but the highly-skilled trades, is the low 
character of the men who manage the unions 
and try to negotiate on their behalf with 
| the employers. The difficulty is peculiarly 
great in dealing with the employees of street 
railroad companies, who are not really skilled 


laborers at all,or a very good class of unskilled 
| laborers. The bulk of them are very igno 
rant men, and peculiarly liable to deception 
| at the hands of the cunning adventurers who 
organize and take charge of their unions. 
What kind of adventurers these are may 
fact that the 


j 
| be from the most 


guessed 


causes have | 
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prominent figure in the strike of ISS6 was a 
man who had, while janitor of an apartment 
of the 


furni 


, 


building, completely stripped on 


his charge of its 


under 
ture during the owner's absence in Europe, 


apartments 


and then fled. He was very active in push 
ing the Third Avenue strike until he was 
recognized by the police asa fugitive from 
justice, When he again disappeared. Magee, 


the Chairman of ‘ Executive Committee 
Division District No. a 


an 


“who is directing the 


present strike, is ex-convict who has 
served a term in the penitentiary for rob- 
About 


his colleagues less is Known, but they cannot 
or they would 


bing the mails when a letter-carrier. 


be men of very good repute, 
not be his colleagues, 
Toenter into any agreement with a body of 
the 
the 
the 


this kind would be a breach of trust on 
part of the both 
stockholders and the public: 
because it would ad- 
outsiders of bad to 
controlling the property, and 


directors, towards 
towards 
stockholders, be 


mitting character 


a share in 
towards the public, because it would 
be the surrender of a franchise to unau 


thorized and And 
there would be the additional and, of itself, 


irresponsible persons. 


fatal objection, that no agreement with 
such men would stand very long. It 
would be sure to be broken soon with 
a vicw to fresh exactions on the part of 


fresh ‘‘ Chairmen” and ‘‘Master Workmen.” 
The managers of these organizations of un 
skilled labor, like the car-drivers and stable- 
men, and coal-heavers and ‘longshoremen, are 
a shifting body. They get up strikes because 
it is through strikes that they secure their 


best chance of making money. The ‘‘as 
sessments ” for the support of the. strikers 
all come into their hands. The total 
amount of these contributions is large. No 


account of them is kept or rendered by 
anybody, and the contributors are generally 
too ignorant to exact one, or understand it 
if rendered. Consequently a good strike 
means a small fortune to each of the lead- 
, and having it he is apt to dis- 
appear in order to enjoy it without observa- 
For instance, the men who 
were prominent in the of April, 
were ©’ Donnell, Graham, 
Downing, and Hughes. Not one of them ap- 
pears in this. Before the last one was over, 
O'Donnell was to be scen strutting about 


ers got 
tion or criticism. 
strikes 


1X86, 5 st, 


with a gold-headed cane and gold badge, and 


exhibiting a roll of bills said to contain 
$3,000. The others probably fared propor- 
tionately well. The turn of Magee, Glen- 


non, Hamilton, Smith, and Grady has now 


come. They, too, want to ‘make their 
pile” by some shorter method — than 
driving cars or grooming horses The 


companies, we are glad to say, now appear 
to understand the game thoroughly, and 
show no disposition to allow it to be played 
again on them, or on the poor men in their 
employ. The cars will probably not run with 
any regularity for a few days, and the public 
will have to suffer some inconvenience; but 
we shall be saved the scandalous spectacle of 
the payment of blackmail in a great city, 
by the holders of public franchises, to a par- 
celof notorious rogues and impostors. 
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Congress of Vienna, he received an emissary of 
Maret, Duke of Bassano (this emissary left an 
account of his journey, published in 1819, in 
“You will said 
‘*that you have seen me, and that I 


England), say to Bassano,” 
Napoleon, 
have decided to run every risk to answer the 
wishes of France. I shall start on the Ist of 
April with my guard.” The little fleet which 
bore the fortunes of Caesar was composed of ten 
Ships, and started in the evening of the 26th of 
M. Pellet tries to prove that the 
expedition was favored by the English Govern- 
ment; he believes in the complicity of Colonel 


February. 


His chapter on this subject deserves 
to be read, but did not in the least convince me. 
The idea that England prepared indirectly the 
terrible events which followed the return from 
Elba, seems to me simply fantastic. 


Campbeil. 


Litile remains at Elba to show the trace of 
the passage of Napoleon. On his departure, he 
left his library to the city of Porto Ferrajo. 
The house of the Mulini now belongs to the 
Italian Government, but nothing remains in it. 
The little house at San Martino was bought by 
Prince Demidoff, the husband of Princess Ma- 
thilde (the daughter, still alive, of Jerome Bona- 
parte, and the sister of Prince Napoleon Bona- 
parte), Prince Demidoff made of it a Napo- 
leonic museum, composed of objects which had 
belonged to the Emperor. These objects were 
afterwards transportec to San Donato, and, in 
our time, all the pictures and relics of San Do- 
nato have been sold at public auction. Some 
frescoes only remain at San Martino. One rep- 
resents two pigeons which are tied by a string 
—the further apart they move, the stronger 
the knot becomes: this was an allusion to Marie- 
Louise. We read on one of the walls ‘t Ubi- 


cumque felix Napoléon.” These words were 


dictated the return to 
months before Waterloo. 


before France, a few 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF SERVIA. 


ALASSIO, January 10, 1889. 

ON the 27th of next June five centuries will 
have elapsed since that Vidovdan, so famous in 
legend and ballad, when the old Servian King- 
dom fell a prey to the Turks on the battlefield 
of Kosovo, where both the Servian King Laza- 
rus and the Sultan Amurath met their deaths. 
It is well that the Servian King and people 
should commemorate this date by a great step 
in their history as a liberal and civilized nation. 
If the Servians were among the first Christian 
peoples to fall under the power of the Turk, 
they were also among the first te rise against 
The opening years of this century were 
taken up with their struggles for liberty, first 
under Milosh 
They gained the right at last to 
manage their own affairs without Turkish in- 
terference, though still subject to tribute and 


him, 


under Karageorge and then 


Obrenoviteh. 


to garrisons. But the land was one of patri- 
archal simplicity, where every one was equal— 
the old noble families having all disappeared, 
because, unlike their brothers in Bosnia, they 
had refused to change their religion in order to 
and the rule of the Prince, 
whether he was an Obrenovitch or a Kara- 


keep their lands 


george, for they changed at frequent intervals, 
The Prince, it is true, 
had a Council of State, who, according to the 


was an absolute one 
Turkish Hatt, ‘must be men possessing the 
entire confidence of the people and having pub- 
their but they were 
merely creatures of the Prince, whose despot- 


lie opinion in favor,” 
ism had therefore to be tempered with revolu- 
tions, Finally, in 1862, a Turkish 
could no longer be endured at Belgrade, and it 
Prince Michael Obrenovitch, 


garrison 


was expelled. 














The W ation. 


who was then on the throne, hed no sooner ar- 
the Porte 
murdered, as the result of a plot concocted by 
Alexander He 
ceeded by his nephew Milan, then a boy not 
fourteen years old, during whose minority the 
government of the country was confided to a 


ranged matters with than he was 


Karageorgevitch Was suc- 


regency of three, of whom Mr. Jobn Ristitch is 
the only one still living. This wasin 1868, In 
accordance with the spirit of the time, a consti 
tution was made—equally in accordance with 
the spirit of the time—of the merits of which 
something may be said later. 

The twenty years’ reign of Milan Obreno- 
vitch naturally falls, as he himself said before 
the Skupshtina, into two periods. The first ten 
years were devoted to asserting the entire inde- 
pendence of the country from Turkish suze 
rainty. 
of 1876, caused chiefly by the outbreak in Bul- 
garia and the subsequent outrages committed 
by the Turks. It so happened that 1 had ar- 
rived for the first time at Belgrade the day be- 
fore war was declared, and was witness of the 
enthusiasm Although the 
Servians behaved themselves remarkably well, 


In this came the war against Turkey 


which it caused. 
and were sypported by Russian volunteers com 
manded by General Tchernayveff, the case would 
have gone against them had it not been for the 
interference of the Powers, who were anxious 
to avoid a general Eastern war. Finally, 
through the mediation of the English Minister 
at Belgrade, now Sir William White, the Eng 
lish Ambassador at Constantinople, a 
was concluded, leaving both parties in statu 


peace 


quo ante, 

It was scarcely two months after this peace 
before the Russians had declared war against 
Turkey, and the Prince of Servia, on going to 
the Russian headquarters, made some sort of 
an arrangement as to action. 
When the Russo-Turkish the 
Servians were dissatisfied with the peace of 
San Stefano, that the 
which had been agreed upon had not been ful 
filled. 
partly to blame, as they had long delayed their 
active hostilities. The Treaty of Berlin, while 
it gave them more than did that of San Ste- 


his eventual 


war was over, 


claiming conditions 


If so, they were themselves perhaps 


fano, did not entirely satisfy their desires, and 
their ambitions were thwarted by the Austrian 
Herzegovina, in 
Nevertheless, 


occupation of Bosnia and 
habited by Servian populations. 
what Servia obtained at Berlin was through 
the mediation of Austria, and in 


tria demanded very much, in the shape of a 


return Aus- 
commercial treaty, which necessitated build 
ing railways and placing the country practical- 
ly under the commercial preponderance of Aus 
tria-Hungary. Mr. Ristitch Prime 
Minister, and it was owing to his views and 


was still 


convictions about the necessity of keeping Ser 
via aloof from foreign intrigues, and also to 
the fact that up to that time Russia had been 
the only great | had befriended 
Servia, that it was difficult for him to carry 
out the engagements, not taken by, but im 
posed upon, Servia under the Treaty of Berlin. 


ower which 


It was necessary to change front and fellow 
the path marked out by Austria. A so-called 
Minister therefore into 
The commercial treaties were signed, 


Conservative came 
power. 
the railways were built, and Servia acquitted 
her indebtedness to Austria. 
she naturally placed herself, owing to the force 
This 


But in doing so 


of circumstances, in opposition to Russia 
is the second period of Milan’s reign. 
This sudden change from a patriarchal and 
simple-minded agriculturai people to a modern 
state could not occur without friction. Before 
this all citizens had been equal. There were no 
poor, and inequalities of wealth had somehow 












































been concealed and were not noticed. Now 


with the influx of foreign capital and of for 


eign labor—for the railways were built chief 


ly by Italians—with the mania for conces 
sions and large Government enterprises, the 
distinction between classes, which had only 
existed in the largest towns, became visible, 
with its natural consequence on polities, The 
radical element became developed, a thing un 


known before, and Servian 


entirely new turn. It 


polities took an 
n that the 
old Constitution was utterly unadapted to the 


was soon set 


affairs, and prevented the 
proper development of the In fact, 
it added to the elements of discontent within it 
But the difticulties in the way of amending the 


changed state of 
country. 


Constitution were so great as to cause delays, 
and although the question was mooted at once, 
yet even when the principality was raised to a 
kingdom it better pro 
pose any except merely formal changes in the 
wording of the In addition to 
all the other difficulties in the way, there were 
plots for the assassination of the King, the un 


was thought not to 


Constitution, 


fortunate war with Bulgaria, the necessity of 
deposing the Metropolitan on account of his 
intrigues with Russia, and the family troubles 
the divorce of the 


difticulties all removed, the 


finally resulted in 
Queen, Once these 
King returned to his own original idea of re 


He had learnt by 


which 


modelling the Constitution. 
experience that it is much easier to govern as a 
than 
which he was not, or as a semi-autocrat, which 


constitutional monarch as an autocrat, 
he was. 

King Milan is a very remarkable man, whos 
faculties would be at once recognized had he 
the opportunity of exhibiting them on a larg: 
scale ina great country. To all the solid quali 
ties of a Servian he adds what Servians rarely 
possess, a certain poetic faculty of idealism 
derived probably from the Latin blood in bim 
coming from his Rumanian mother, who was 
one of the Catargi family, distinguished in Ru 
manian history. He had been little in Servia, 
and from boyhood had been educated in France 
back after the murder of his 
When I first met 


was only twenty-two years 


being brought 
uncle, Prince Michael. him 
twelve years ago, he 
of age, and had been ruling independently only 
four years. But evey then he seemed to know 
his country better than of his 
At the present time he is without doubt the 


most astute politician in Servia, and his fund 


any Ministers 


of general information, which is constantly 
growing, has, on each interview, increased my 
for The 
party, by n 


for him and his abilities 
leader of the old Ristitch, is 


means the selfishly ambitious man, of retro 


respect 


grade instincts and decided leanings in favo 
of Russia, that he is generally made out to be 

He was one of the Regents during the minority 
of King Milan, at atime when the admission 
of foreign influence into Servia, as into any 
other of the Balkan States, seemed to mean its 
subserviency toa foreign Power. He believed 
for the Servians, and although at 


that time and since he may have leaned towards 


in Servia 


Russia as the country which was most likely t 
help the Servians, he was at the same time i 

disposed to modern improvements which would 
bring the country under the influence of th: 
the prepon 
Jews, having 


Austrians, and especially under 


derance of financiers, chiefly 
their headquarters at Vienna, Berlin, or Paris 
He was therefore not a fit instrument during 
the period of transition following on the Berlin 
Conference; but now that the has 
been successfully made without too great a sul 


vrolte-face 


render of Servian rights, he is as ready as any 
one else to accept accomplished facts and begin 
The demands of Austria-Hungary fo1 








anew, 
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iilways and th n . \ la 
eaty were put in su i brut 
<pression may | i ved it a Fort 


ait nto I Ver i \ 
( iservatives, simply beca 
teh called themselv: ] 
wards, as now, taking t Stat t 
This party bas been best repr rite tw t 
wn, Mr. Garashinin, tl son of t l 
nt, a man Of Western ead 
ner also in manners and politeness, and M 


Miyiitoviteh The latter was lucated a “ 


(ierman university, married an Am n lad 1 nd tl 


ind is one of the most learned and most I ‘ 
tivated men in the country, beir v Py Ir ! i q 
lent of the Academy of Sciencs \ t t 


he has been several times Minister of reis iN l iwas 1 i 
\ffairs, as well as Minister in London a ; ijority t 

Paris, his strong point is finar ind it t 1 betw 
him that Servia owes the placing « s tinar \ the result I ( st 
ial affairs on a sound |} s. Fi nly 
eader of importance at the prese? $ ted f , 


head of the Radical party, General Savy ‘ 





(zruitch, a very charming ma vith ana br t 
e and perhaps not too str racter, wl t 
nables him easily to 1 put I \ ra a 1 | Ast t i\ I \ 
q iouthpiece of the Radical part wi rey 
sents nothing unless dis nt, foste 1 t t t 


has been by the semil-educa 
hildren of the Servian peasants in the hig St \ . 


schools and university lwo foreis 





be mentioned as important factors in Serviar nt ‘ 
politics, Count Brav, the G i M 
personal friend of the kK 1 Mr. 1 ? S 
the Russian Minister, w 
rrade since 1875, and w 1 t ‘ SA 
residence, has very prope! I f 
exercised influence whereve1 t 
vould be best for his own Gove 
Servian affairs not lon iL im 
nently before the public in a disagreeal ‘ \ 


sational way, in consequence of disse 
the royal family, w *h resulted in tl | t n A 


Queen Natalie. Sovereigns always 

















itv inthe annulment of t1 marriag 
vitness Henry VIII., Na I G s| . 
IV., sometimes owing t l ! s 
times to sentimental re : i t 
r < ta 5 x 
1 ar t ta t N 
meddle in politics, and to hav 
to those of the King en wl } 
ing separated from him, and protested that s 
engaged in no political intrigues, she did : 
times conceal the fact that she was great 
terested in politics At last t ‘ in i t 
a question of the duration of tl King reig t : 
ind of the Obrenovitch dynast il t st 
vorce is very easy in tl East 
was finally pronounced by t Met 
from whe is he is t S a 
ent church, there is no appeal. TI 
infortunately, not only t 
previous conduct, bad f 
she was connected with t 
_ ~ , 
‘ 
is ‘ 
“ i 
s ' : I 
Liv t (; 
! s = i 

































































ing no method of compelling their attendance. 
Another feature which is common throughout 
Europe, but which seems to Americans and 
Englishmen very absurd and is productive of 
much delay, is that the Speaker and all the 
officers of the Assembly are not elected for the 
whole term, but only for the session, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary. 

By the old Constitution, which was the first 
attempt of the Servians at representative gov- 
ernment, an effort was made to strengthen the 
royal prerogative by allowing the King or his 
Ministers tor the time being to appoint a num- 
ber of deputies equal to one-third of the num- 
ber elected. The object of this was of course to 
give the party in power a working majority, 
but it did not succeed well in practice, and was 


omitted from the new Constitution on the 
King’s own proposition. The Assembly, there- 
fore, is now entirely a representative one. As 


before, the National Assembly consists of only 
one house, but by the side of this there is a 
Council of State. That institution existed in 
Servia before, the members being appointed by 
Now the members are to be ap 
pointed for life by the King and the Assembly 
conjointly—sixteen in number, one-half elected 
by the Assembly from a list given by the King, 
and the other half appointed by the King from 
a list elected by the Assembly. This, of 
course, was the result of acompromise. Among 
the attributes of this council is that of super- 
vising and revising every bill brought into the 
Assembly, whether by the King or his Minis- 
ters, or arising in the Assembly itself, except 
the laws relating to the budget. 


the King. 


Everything, 
to speak broadly, relating to finances is in the 
power of the National Assembly. The Govern- 
ment can make no debt without its sanction, 
and although the King has the right of declar- 
ing war and making peace, no treaty can be 
made which affects in any way the rights of in- 
dividual Servians or the finances of the state 
without the sanction of the Assembly, and no 
treaty can be made by which a foreign army 
can either enter Servia or pass through its ter 
ritory without the consent of the Assembly. 
The budget is voted for only one year, and it is 
a sign of the development of the country that a 
provision is inserted in the Constitution that 
all mines and all monopolies belong to the 
state, although they may be rented to private 
persons. The judiciary is independent and ir- 
removable, except by impeachment, and no 
extra-judicial function can be imposed on 
judges, even by law, without their consent. 
The new Constitution has already gone into 
effect by its proclamation, but there are cer- 
tain transitory provisions for the electoral law 
and the Council of State which are to prevail 
until the meeting of the extraordinary session 
of the National Assembly on October 138, 1889, 
which is to pass laws regulating the electoral 
law, the arrangement of districts and com 
munes, and all else to put the Constitution en 


tirely into force. EUGENE SCHUYLER, 


ATTIC AND OTHER GREEK DIGGINGS. 
ATHENS, December 27, 1888, 


THE close of the year affords a fitting oppor- 
tunity for reviewing the results of recent ex- 
cavations in Greece. The work of the Greek 
Archeological Society upon the Acropolis has 
continued under the competent direction of the 
general Ephor, Mr. Kavvadias, without inter- 
ruption up to the present time, and by the end 
of the Greek year the work on that site will be 
finished. The summer was spent in excavating 
the area between the Parthenon and the south 
wall of the Acropolis. The wall between the 





The 


substructure of the Parthenon and the Acropo- 
lis wall, which was first met with in the spring, 
continued for nearly the whole length of the 
Parthenon, and in the space between this cen- 
tral wall and the Acropolis wall were found 
several cross walls of similar construction and 


™ ation. 


apparently intended for the purpose of support. 
It is supposed that the area between the cen 
tral wall and the Parthenon was a terrace for 
the support of the Parthenon substructure, and 
rose sitnultaneously with it, while the other 
portion, the and the 
Acropolis wall, was filled in afterwards. Near 
the west end of the Parthenon the central wall 
meets a part of the old Cyclopean wall, in 


between central wall 


which is an interesting stairway; this has been 
left visible by the excavators by means of sup- 
By far the most important find 


in the line of sculpture was a marble relict 


porting walls, 


representing Athene clad in a long sleeveless 
tunic, with 
upon a spear with her left hand and resting her 


helmet upon her head, leaning 


right upon her waist. She is facing to the 
right, and looking downward with a melan 
front of 
probably ornamented with painting. Mr. Kav 
vadias considers that it belongs to the times 
Dr. Wald 
stein, who has just arrived, and whom Kavva- 


choly expression. In her is a stele, 


immediately before Pheidias, but 


dias has invited to publish this relief, says that 
it belongs to the last part of the fifth century, 
and is to be connected with the famous Velle- 
tri Athene of the Louvre, which has given 
archeologists so much trouble to explain. He 
believes that it will show that the Velletri statue 
goes back to an early original, and will be of 
service in its restoration. 

A large Tritou’s head of poros and brilliantly 
painted, similar to the two found during the 
spring, was another important result of the 
summer's Herr 
member of the German Institute, obtained per 


excavation, Briinckner, a 
mission to study these three heads and other 
poros fragments found at various times, and 
succeeded in combining them into a three 
bodied Triton, in which form they are now set 
up inthe Museum 
discussion recently about better measures for 


There has been c 
preserving the colors. The painted objects 


clas 
lass 


are eventually to be placed in air-tight 
cases; but while these are preparing, much of 
the color may be lost. For example, the colors 
upon the two Tritons’ heads when unearthed 
last spring were of extraordinary brilliancy, 
but now are quite dingy and faded. The color 
ing matter seems to be of a powdery nature, 
and the careless way in which the attendants 
dust off these monuments is anything but pre- 
servative. 

During the autumn the work has been chiefly 
in the space between the Parthenon and the 
Propylwa, though some excavating was also 
done beneath the floor of the present Museum, 
and resulted in the finding of portions of the 
old Cyclopean wall. 
site usually ascribed to a temple of Athene Er- 
gane were watched with interest, as the finding 


The excavations upon the 


of any considerable substructure walls would 
disprove Dr. Doérpfeld’s hy pothesis that such a 
temple never existed upon the Acropolis; but 
no temple remains were found. 
claims to have identified here the Chalkotheke. 


A few weeks ago was found another of the 


archaic female statues which form such an im- 
portant and interesting feature of the Acropo- 
lis Museum, the chiton in this case being of one 
solid color, a beautiful light green. 
fragments of statues, all of the archaic period, 
and exhibiting plentiful traces of color, have 


Dr. Dorpfeld | 
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time azo that of the artist 


Endoios, the question of whose date has given 


an inscription 


rise to so much epigraphical discussion, had 
been found; but the last letters only of the in 


| scription are of a date corresponding to that of 


the already known Endoios base, whereas the 
first line, which contains a portion of the name 
Endoios, is plainly of a later period. It may, 
however, be a reinscribing of the name. 

The most important tind of the whole year 
In that por- 
tion of the southern wall of the Acropolis 
which was built up above the Kimonian wall 
whether in Frankish or Turkish times, no one 
knows—was found a fragment of a relief rep- 


was made within the last week. 


resenting a female head with a very peculiar 
treatment of the hair and a portion of a hand 
grasping it. To the right of the head was a flat 
raised surface, which was at first taken to be 
the hind part of a horse. Thestyle and charac- 
ter of the work instantly revealed to the Greek 
archwologists, Messrs. Kavvadias and Stais, a 
connection with the Parthenon frieze, but they 
were considerably disconcerted by the treat- 
ment of the hair, which is unlike anything to 
Dr. 
Waldstein, being invited to look at it, was 
almost instantly able to assign it to its correct 
position, namely, as the missing head of the 
Iris in the group of divinities a little to the left 
of the centre of the frieze. On the 
riginal slab, which isin the British Museum, 


be found in the Parthenon sculptures, 


eastern 


are Zeus and Hera seated, with the headless 
of Iris standing beside them, the left 
wing and arm being visible. 


form 
The fragment 
just found supplies the head, the right wing 
(which at first glance appeared more like the 
rump of a horse), and the hand of the left arm. 
Mr. Dr. Waldstein to 
read a paper upon this fragment at a public 
session of the school at which it is thought likely 
that the King will be present. 


Kavvadias has invited 


The work on the top of the Acropolis is prac- 
tically finished already, but the demolition of the 
Turkish walls and modern guardhouses which 


| disfigured the west side is not yet completed. 


} 
msiderable | 


Many | 


been recently found—one a very good male 


head with the beard colored a very dark blue. 
It was reported in one of the papers here a short 


The walls of the Turkish bastion, through 
which has been the ordinary entrance to the 
Acropolis for some years, are torn down, and 
visitors now enter by the Beulé gate. As soon 
as all work on the Acropolis is finished, the 
Greek Society will begin to clear away the 
débris on the northern slope, where they 
alinost certain to meet 
sults. 


are 
with satisfactory re 


Dr. Schliemann went to Pylos during the 
autumn, but found nothing but Turkish build- 
ings, and soon withdrew. 
has undertaken 


The German School 
no excavations this season, 
and, so far as I know, is not projecting any. 
The French excavated again in Bmotia at the 
temple of Ptoon Apollo during the month of 
September, and found a couple of heads of the 
archaic Apollo type. In the townof Karditza, 
near the site of the excavations, M. Holleaux 
discovered a long inscription containing a 
The stone was in the interior 
wall of achurch, and the deciphering of the 
letters cost the finder much labor; but he was 
well repaid by the very important character of 
the document. 


speech of Nero. 


The inseription is divided into 
three heads: the first being a proclamation of 
the inhabitants of 
Corinth on a cer- 
tain date; the second being the speech deliver- 
ed on that occasion; and the third a vote of 
thanks to him and a decree to set up an altar to 
Nero Zeus, the Liberator. The second portion, 
the speech proper, begins by stating that the 
gift about to be bestowed on the people is some- 
thing entirely unexpected, although there is 
nothing which they might not hope from his 


the Emperor Nero, inviting 
the province to assemble at 
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;miost a irate and ninat guide to 
the stud i i branches of their study, 
Dr. Waldstein arrived ID mber 15, and has 
taken hold of his work here with great energy, 


uready ral lectures at the 


having ¢ n se 

School library and the museums. He is also 
laboring to make the Sehool take its stand as 
an arehwological institute for advanced re 
earch, and to establish a prestige for it here 
He is about to institute a series of public meet 
ings, to which meml of the other archmo- 
logieal schools and the Gre archeologists 
will be invited At th n ings papers will 
be read by the directors and members upon 
special subjects, manifestin riginal work 
and containing some contributions to science. 


of 
id the delay 
din Ame 


this case 


He also hope Ss to begin th muublicatie 
Athens 
inevitable when papers are publi 


ri‘a. Many obj 
b+ given to thes 


nm re 


ports in 


in o7 
shi 
Which might in 
‘h 


| for publication are now 


withheld, owing to the great delay necessary 
before the article appears 
The hospitality of the ot chools has been 





very marked. Dr. Dorpf ld of the German 
Institute has been especially kind in inviting 
all the members of our own School to his peri 


patetie lectures, which are models of clearness 


and accuracy, and teeming with the most bril 


liant Kombinationen The regular meetings 
of the German School were inaugurated on 
Winckelmann’s birthday, and papers were 


Dorpfeld 


Dorpfeld Ss paper 


and 


specially 


Briinckner. 


read by 


was e@ Interesting, 


palace remains of 
th those of P 


being a comparison of the 
Tiryns and Mycenm wi heenician 


pecia 


y 


construction, ¢ Solomon’s temple 


Correspondence. 


DECAY Of MASSACHUSETTS FARM 
LANDS 
lo THE Epitor oF THE NATION 
Str: Your correspondent *G. W. A need 


Ne 





not have gone 


so lar as 





amples to refute itor Hoar’s curious propo 
sition that the exist e of a mortgage ona 


New England farm is a sign of life and health 


Che writer has spent the last three summers in 
an attractive farming town in the very heart 
of Massachusetts (Holds a town immediate 
ly adjoining Senator Hoar’s residence (Worces 
ter), and connected with it by fi daily railway 


* 
tratps, In this town there Is, Aas I was assured, 





i Jarger amount of woodland and smaller 
amount of cultivated land than forty years 
iyo; the men whom or sees Working in the 
fields are almost always past middle life; and 
some of the best farms are in the hands of 
Swedes or Trishmen 

I found the subject of mortgages always a 
fertile theme among the farmers, and never 
encountered one w t t view of them 
taken by his neighbor, Senator Hoar. On the 
contrary, the view always taken was that they 
were almost an unmixed calamity, and that 
the farmer was lucky who, having once in- 
curred one, paid it off during his lifetime. 
Very little money passes directly through a 
New England farmer’s hands, and on that little 


the has the first claim 
ot 


have to be made 


mortgage and the needs 


a sick wife, or a child demanding education, 


If 


the existence of 


secondary. his house or 


barn is burned the mortgage 
may make rebuilding impossible, and this was 
named to me aban 
I was sometimes urged to take 


otf the f inds for the 


in explanation of several 
doned farms. 


irmer’s h: 


farm property 


ray} Y z ry 1 
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bare amount of the mortgage; being once of These latter are unquestionab mImore int 
fered about fifty acres of mortgaged woodland, | gent, and more likely to weigh and act upon 
within a mile of the village post-ottice and rail book evidence, than the former. If these can 


way station, for $1,000. This offer being de be converted, then the conversion ot the farmer 
clined, the owner afterwards sold off the tim isa foregone com fo them the books 
ber for $500, thus paying off half the mort could be sent with ne faint prospect of their 
gage; and he must, to all appearance, pay in- | being read. 

terest and taxes for thirty years until the lot is But this brings us ! illy tothe question of 
sufliciently grown up ip timber to be cleared | where do the e@itors, and lawyers, and poli 
again. Meantime he loses his firewood, which | ticians, and preachers get their tariff ideas 


was the only advantage he derived from that | While they are derived to a large degree from 
part of his farm; and he also loses the beauty | inherited prejudices and circumstances of en 
of the pine wood, which was the chief thing | vironment, they also depend in turn upon the 


that made his farm attractive to summer | influences emanating from the half-dozen large 


boarders, It seems to me that there can be no | cities—the papers, magazines, journals, the 
better illustration of the strange logical results | speeches of men prominent in public and 
of the high protective system than that it | business life. S« ng as men of eminence fa 


seriously | vor anduphold protection, » long as many 


England 
IW 2 Ei. 


should lead a Massachusetts Senator 
New 
farm is a sign of health fi ha 





to assert that a mortgage on a newspapers of wide circulation urge its claims 


from week to week and day to day, so long it 
mtinue. To this 
the editors of prot 


papers Which uphold 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs. is bound to ¢ last group of 
citizens, then 
(not the 


protecti 


ection papers 
GETTING AT THE FARMER organs, but the 
To THE EpiItorR OF THE NATION: 

Mr. Mills Whittlesey, in No, 1229, pro- 


poses to win the farmer to tariff reform by 


m because they believe in it), the distin 
3 guished advocates and jurists, the clergymen of 
SIR } 
high degree in the great citi to the men who 
uld Mr. Whittlesey 


others. 


stand upon the heights 


still better appeal than 
g winte) . 


Wo 
of 


him a ‘sound library political 


to read during the * lon 


riving . 
: Con 


‘ 
to 


8 any 
economy 


; - ; : : vince any considerable number of them, and 
evenings. Reforms of all kinds for the a tl . " | a 
avalin 1e Cause IS Won ali hocat apers, 1e 
fariner are frequently based upon the pre a hit eee 4 = vil 
» ‘ LLY Ooliticlans, tl faithful ciergymen on 
sumed leisure of the long winter evening. I I rT I he = eh, prs 
. : : ; : sinall pay, would Loilow, and im their Take 
don't believe in that kind of reform myself—I ; ; 
. | would our farmer friends appear rolling up the 
mean class reform, What is wanted is a tariff RAS 
. : . a majorities of certain victory 
reform that will interest all classes.) There If. f P ae ; a a Sania 
Psa , for instance, the five voks could be reac 
are as many kinds of individuals among eee Bor D ' ne : gan 1 
: oe ry the Rev r Storrs, v said during the 
farmers as in other callings. There are also la ‘ : : 
, . 5; 3 ast campaign hat he be Ved “‘there Was 
many kitds of farming. In some kinds the t : : : ; 
: something in the protective idea,” it might be 


farmer is as busy in January asinJuly. If he 
: f convincing, net one man only, but 


the means 0 


reads, he reads at all seasons of the year: if he : ; 
; : : eS a host of his admirers and friends, If, like- 
doesn’t, all the leisure of all his life will not ; : : 
wise, the editors of a non-political paper like 


ve him time enough to read five books on po- 


the New York Jndependent could be persuaded 





litical economy. If he is intelligent and book 


| to take a course in economics at Columbia, and 


ish, he is likely to say when the five-book sub 





i simply announce that they tl vht protection 
ject is broached to him: ‘* I have more reading | ei 
: ms |} arobbing game, it would stir up in a decisive 
material now than I get time to look at. There | c ee ; 
‘ ; | wav intelligent men in every considerable 
is So-and-So, he is an educated man; he pre as re ; ' 
j town in the land And lastly, if each protec 
tends to know If your books convince him, } : ; ; 
a Se } tion upholding Congressman cou have his 
Til think about it. In general terms, the : ; 
every economical utterance subjected to analy- 


farmer is moved and acted upon chiefly 


; 1 ‘ a 
pe é : sis by a person Well versed in sound economical 

local men, local causes. The editors of the ya Z ; a 
literature, and this seattered as widely among 


| 
by 

! 
: } 
country papers, the lawyer-politicians of the | ; : 
‘ 3 | his constituents Lhe peecnh Whether de 
county town, and also the local clergymen are 
: ; livered or not of the ¢ 


E F ss OnYres- 
his main guides on the subject of the tariff as 


then the mistituent might 


z sional Globe 
in many other things. ; 
, which his own 


become intereste 


ibieect 


Knowledge is of things we see ion Pe 
‘rts f eatnes we aes } Congressman seemed to find opposition in, 


and the farmer sees the men who are nearest | In closing, allow me to call attention to 
F ah . : | a a ears 
him, Their opinion is of a vast deal more con three popular movements which have in view 
sequence to him than is that of Francis A. | rood government by aiding in the training of 
5 ~ af . ee ? > 


Walker. If he has accidentally heard of Taus- | jntelligent and independent American citizens.” 


sig, it is only to be prejudiced against him asa | First are the Political Economy and Political 
“literary feller,” a ‘“doctrinaire” in some | science Sehoois of Chautauqua University; 
‘**down-East college,” whose opinion on the of Polities 


second is the American School 


tariff sinks into insignificance when compared | ((yjeavo): third are the Reading Clubs of the 





with the boundless knowledge of the Hon. | Tariff-Reform Leacu Very respectfully, 
James G. Buncombe, as displayed in that | THEODORE JESSUP. 
speech of his in the town hall just before his | Rarowiy, Wis ury S80 


He 


*; he has his doubts 


election to the State Legislature. knows 





Jim” is a “smart feller |THE FARMER'S LOCAL NEWSPAPER 


about Faweett. 
While the preacher is seldom an active force | To THE Epitor oF THE NATION : 

in polities now, how he votes is well enough SIR lease allow n first of all, to thank 
known, and carries with it the force of an ac those who have ntributed suggestions in an 
knowledged leader. I do not know of any sta- | swer to my letter of recent date, published in 
tistics on this point, but I venture to suppose | your columns. 

that 65 per cent. of the clergymen in Republi Let me add to the suggestions I then made a 
can States vote that ticket and advocate the | less expensive and a more interesting and 
protection idea. promising plan. Many country towns have 


one local 
faith. 
the near neighbo! 


paper of each prominent political 
read by the farmers of 


huod. It is probable that the 


| 
The farmer, I hold, is to be reached better by | v 
indirect influences than by direct. What 


desired is to reach the three classes enumerat- 


is These sheets are y 





ed, to whom he delegates his political thinking. | subscription list of each Republican newspaper, 
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make Cabinet places not merely the means of 

giving honor through office to small men, but 

of glorifying office by the presence and influ 

ence of great men G. B 
Boston, January 19, 1Sso 

IN 


UNPROTECTED CLASSES PENNSYL- 


VANIA, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: It isa little odd that Pennsylvania, the 
stronghold of protection for manufacturers, 
should be the one ¢ 
the Union which 


reat manufacturing State of 
the chil 
dren employed in manufacture absolutely with 
out 
factory inspectors nor truant officers 


leaves women and 
neither 
Its Bu 
reau of Statistics of Labor has made no investi- 
of the labor of 
The city of Philadelphia has not even a census 
of 
have refused to make one, though the Superin 
Public Inscruction, Mr. McAllister, 
Board of Education insistently urge 
Mr. McAllister 
estimates the number of children for whom no 


rotection Pennsylvania has 
I ; 


gation women and children 


its school-children, and the City Councils 
tendent of 
and the 
the need of an annual census 
schools are prov ided, at ten thousand. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children cannot enforce the meagre provisions 
hitherto enacted for the protection of working 
children, because its agents would be ejected 
for trespass if they should presume to enter the 
sacred precincts of manufacture upon notice 
which empowers them to enter a home at any 
hour of the day or The provides 
that no child under twelve years of age shall 
be employed for wages at any occupation, and 


nicht. law 


that none under thirteen shall be employed in 
any cotton, woollen, silk, paper, or 
In the for 
forcement of these clauses, and of school regis 
of children, the 
Philadelphia cash-boys and cash-girls are appal! 


bagging 


mill. absence of provi-ion the en 


age 


ters, showing the actual 


ingly small, and the number of children ad 
mitted to the hospitals by reason of injuries re 
ceived while at work is appallingly large 

Labor Statistics of 


Connecticut, Prof. Hadley stated, as a result 


While Commissioner of 


of one of his investigations, the proposition 
that long hours, monthly payments, and child 
labor go together. Here in Philadelphia cer 
tainly long hours, low wages, and child 
While New York, 


sey, and Ohio, the neighbors bounding Penn 


labor 
are inseparable. New Jer 
sylvania on the north, east, and west, have all 
thus 
England, Old 


appointed factory inspectors, 


New 


more advanced 


placing 


themselves in line with 
England, and the nations of 
the Continent, ranks its 
southern neighbor, Maryland, and indeed with 
the 


of wages earning women and children for 


Pennsylvania with 


need 
pro- 


whole South, in its callousness to the 


tection, 
Governments proverbially help those only 


who help themselves; and as the toiling cbil 
dren of Pennsylvania are incapable of helping 
the 


their employers 


themselves, national Government 


helps 
State and 
municipal governments reinforce this help by 


instead, while the 
declining to interfere on behalf of exploited 
childhood 
can help themselves and the toiling children 


The women of the State, however, 
though they are seriously hampered in their 
efforts by the lack of the ballot), and they are 
Mrs Leonora 
Barry agitates for the abolition of child labor. 
The Workingwomen’s S ciety proposes work 


proceeding to do so effectively. 


in two distinct directions. It will organize 


workingwomen after the manner of the emi 
New York, 


will also undertake legislative work for 


essful parent society in 


nently suce 
ani it 


institut faciory inspectors, truant ofticers 


& 





The WNWation. 


sanitary inspection, the abolition of child labor, 
and the shortening of the hours of labor for 
women and girls 

Will the protected manufacturers appeal for 
protection against the disenfranchised women 


of the commonwealth ? By dc W. 
PHILADELVHIA, January 23, 18S8¥. 
RELIABLE ONCE MORE. 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION : 
Sir: What with ignorance, prejudice, and 


other conservative agencies equally potent, if 
not respectable, vulgar errors, as we all know, 
proverbially take a great deal of killing. Of 
this truism, in the province of our vernacular 
philology, the still frequent onslaughts on re 
In the 
United States, the word bas repeatedly been re 


liable are noticeably exempliticative. 
probated ; its reprot aters, only echoing, how 
ever, as if they conceived themselves to be quite 
secure in so doing, the censure of it persistently 
the Atlantic Nor, 
other arguments apart, answerable for the dis 


reiterated on this side of 


approval of it which has here been expressed, 
is that to be ignored which is found in the re- 
currently fabled assignment of its birthplace. 
Again and again, on mere sinister conjecture, 
it has been spurned by Britcns as an Ameri- 


canism; and the conviction of its being one 
has, without doubt, in the minds of many, been 
accounted a sufficient reason for eschewing it 
Just 


so, to adduce a parallel instance, the verb ad 


and for counselling others to eschew it. 


rocate was formerly supposed to be of Ameri- 
can origin, and was, accordingly, stigmatized 
as barbarous and intolerable. 
with al! his multifarious reading, held it, on 


Even Southey, 
this ground, in patriotic contempt. Similarly 
misimpressed, as it seems, with regard to the 
nativity of influential, Coleridge, who once 
hazarded it, feeling that an ad jective of influence 
was indispensable, went the length of content 
ing himself, thenceforward, with tnffrensive and 
influencive, monstrosities which died at birth 
And with the objects of 
Southey’s and Coleridge’s aversion are many 


like-circumstanced 


other vocables on which I might appositely des 
cant. British Aristarchs no longer, however, 
deride advocate and influential, now that they 
to up with 


lengthy, loufer, and outsider. slow de 


have brought themselves put 
By 
grees, Englishmen are beginning to acknow 

ledge, that, in the matter of enriching our lan- 
guage, a good thing may, by happy possibility, 
come out of our Nazareth. 

A friend has called my ettention to a recent 
issue of the Saturday Review, in which, under 
the heading of ‘‘ Idiom-haters,” occur the sub- 
joined specimens of indisputably good sense: 

‘* All students of English know the kind of 
critic who, witha little iearning and a great 
amount of ignorance, from time to time en- 
deavours to put a ‘thus far and no further’ to 
the growth of his mother-tongue. . . . To 
attempt, at any time, to set a final circum- 
scription to the expansion of the empire of the 
English tongue, to say that you must not use 
this phrase, or that, unless it be found in some 
good writer of ten, twenty, or two hundred 
years ago, is to obey the silliest of all possible 
superstitions, and not the least mischievous,” 

Yet the person who can write thus is pleased 
to illustrate, not the unwisdom of others, but 
his own, by a tilt at reliable. To change the 
metaphor, weighed, by him, in an untried 
balance, the expression is pronounced to be 
indefensible though, in the 
presence of facts, his ‘‘ indefensible” should be 
altered to ‘‘harmiess,” and one must read, in- 
of Appa- 
rently authorized by the editor of the Sut 


“an solecism ”; 


stead his ‘‘solecism,” ‘‘ bugbear.” 
day Review, he goes on to tell us of the mea 


sures which that journal has taken with intent 
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to devitalize, or at least to sterilize, so far as it 
has the power, the odious pest which harrows 


so cruelly his capricious sensibility: 


“It is not because good writers have not used 
reliable, but because the word is useless and su 
perfluous, to begin with, bastard, in the second 
place, and nonsensical, in the third, that we, 
like all good writers, never use it, and give our 
printers orders to strike it out if any misguided 
contributor does use it.” 


The first objection here taken to reliable is, 
that it is ‘‘ useless and superfluous.” The answer 
As well might it be contended 
that rely is “ useless and superfluous.” since we 


to this is obvious. 


have its approximatesynonyms coifide, depend, 
and trust, 

That it is ‘*‘ bastard” 
urged for discarding re/iable. Whether it is 


is the second objection 


s0, or not, is, however, open to doubt; inasmuch 
as it may, very possibly, still be traced to the 
French. But, even on the assumption that the 
last syHable of re/y is lie, from the Anglo-Sax 
eatable, drinkable, and 
in its mainly essential cha 


on, we lave so on, 
matching relicahle 
racteristics. For the rest, our standard voca- 
bulary teems with formations generically akin 
to it, as being hybrids. 

But itis far from unlikely that I have mis- 
The epithet, as 
Taken 


figuratively, it imports, according to Dr. Mur 


taken the critic’s ** bastard.” 


he boldly applies it, is of the vaguest 


ray’s Dictionary, * illegitimate, unrecognized, 
unauthorized,” and also ** not genuine; counter- 
feit, 


The critic, as we have seen, maintains, indeed, 


spurious; debased, adulterated, corrupt.” 
that, for us, the word lacks practical authority; 
but he leaves us quite in the dark as to whether, 
in branding it as ‘* bastard,” he intends ‘* hy- 
brid,” ‘‘ counterfeit,” or what. Was he appre- 
hensive that explicitness would be fatal to his 
contention ? 

By way of a third objection, reliable is am 
= In favour 
it be presumed that his 


biguously said to be *‘ nonsensical,” 
of let 


‘nonsensical’ stands for ‘‘ void of signitica- 


the objee 


tor, 
tion,” or the like; seeing that every one is per- 
He 
niust, then, of necessity, allude to its relation 


fectly clear as to what reliable denotes. 
toits verb; his position being that only a tran- 
sitive rely would justify the adjective as now 
in vogue. Yet we bave accountable, ‘ capable 
of being accounted for,” disposable, “ free to 
be disposed of,” and the still more anomalous 
available, in its latest sense, with appealable, 
indispensable, irrecoverable, as in “ irrecover- 
able calamity,” unsearchable, ete., etc. Anala- 
gous, too, is the dependable of Pope, the Rev. 
G.S. Faber, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, and the 
National Review, Vol. IL., p. 864 (1855); and so, 
of course, is the undependable of the Saturday 
Re view, Vol. | >. p. 3035 (1860), Laughable, 
with Hallam’s demurrable, as not being de- 
monstrably based ona verb, one can well afford 
to discount. Te this paragraph much might 
be added from On English Adjectives in -able, 
a monograph which I published in 1877, 

Hitherto I have been commenting on mere 
random denunciation. But at last we come to 
something definite and satisfactorily tangible. 

While it is indirectly admitted, in what has 
been quoted above, that good writers have, in 
the past, used reliable, it is there directly as- 
serted that they ‘‘ never use it”; the inevitable 
implication being, that they never use it at the 
present day. To this assertion I shall return. 
Meanwhile, it may be serviceable, in the inte- 
rest of those to whom any fuller discussion of 
the term is unknown, to say something of its 
to 
among the dead, who ccnsidered it as worthy of 
adoption. 


history, and enumerate sundry authors, 


So far as Lam aware, reliable, as Miss Mabel 
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sclentific purposes. This ru ntained in 
the copy of the regulations t he use of the 
Library given to students of the 

Its advantayes are obvious. In f iewing 
the many merits « this great stitution, one 
in scarcely | rate enous M \ 
for brin Ing them to tl t p 
preciatiy world | M. I 


A TYPICAL UNION-DEVOU RER 
lo THE Eprtor or THE NATION 
Sin: The last number he Na under 
the head of ] { ion Saved ind DD 
voured,” calls to my mind a case thoroughly 
llustrative of the length t hich othe s 


respectable men will stretch their 
in their efforts to reach the 


in this city an ex-Governor of the State, living 


in a fifty-thousand-dollar residence built) by 
and owned by himself a hale and remarkably 
Vigorous man, not over fifty-five vears old, 
president of a bank with a capital stock of two 


hundred and fifty thousand 

engaged in attending to his duties in the bank 
and in a savings bank or trust company in 
Which he is interested \ conservative esti 


mate of his assets would be froin two hundred 


and fifty to three hundred thousand dollar 
and yet this man makes application for a pen 
sion of thirty dollars a mont} 

His application recites that while a member 


of the thregiment of the Missouri State Mili 
tia, commanded by Col and in the line of 
duty at White River in the of A 
October, 1562, he 
White Ri 


whic 


State rkansas, 


was greatly exposed on the 


banks of the ver, and thus contracted 





h settled 


rheumatism, 
he 


in his left knee; that 





as several times been laid up on account of 


this disease for a week or more at a time: that 
he is now totally disabled from taini his 
subsistence by manual labor, by reason of his 
injuries above described. A mpanying this 
aflidavit is another made by the lo. f hi 
regiment, at. prese1 Disti Judge of the 
Federal Court, verifying the facts set forth 
‘Sas the ex-Governor had employed si 
clan, but depended on home remecdic 

Now, the ex-Governor has no intention of 
earning his living by manuai labor He is a 


first-rate bank officer and : 


man, fully able to earn the large salary he re- 


ceives. Why is it thataman in 1 S position 
will stoop to be a beneficiary of a fund to 
which he is neither legally r morally enti 
tled, and of which he can only receive the 
benefit by a strained interpretation of the law 
ind facets Ts 


TANUAL l ISS) 
- 
Notes. 

CurepLes & Hunrp, Boston, will shortly begin to 
issue by subscription ‘The Eggs of North Ameri 
can Birds, by C. J. Maynard, with colored niate 
drawn on stone by the author Lhe sa:ne pub 
lishers have just sued s l ilt hn ol 
Bandelier’s Areba eal Reconnoissance 
into Mexico, in response to a gratifying de- 
mand 


Houghton, Mittin & Co. an. unee for 
*Protit-Sharing | 
a Study 1 olution of the 
Nicholas P. Gi in, editor of the 
I 7 


ployee 
System,’ by 
Lite 


rar 
Bourrienne’s M rs N 1 

parte,’ in four volumes, owing the latest 
English edition, wil t bread | 


Y. Crowell & C% 


| 
| 
| 





‘The WN atiton. 


Mi 


to the Independent during the ps 


Andrew Lang’s ‘ Letters on Literature’ 


ra] 


ist Ve 


ar or two 
the 


will be collected in a volume bearing im 


nemans, Green & Co., who an- 


print of Li 


nounce °C on Preaching 
on the defe 
H. Twells; 
Lady 


the Sunbeam 


xquie particularly 
ts of the modern pulpit, by the Rev. 
and *‘ The Last Journal’ of the late 
trip of 


Australia, 


giving vunt of the 


Brassey, 
to India, Borneo, 


an ace 
and 
laborately and very diversely illustrated 

late Les 


* with 


Ch Scribner’s Sons announce the 


Wallack’s ‘ Memories of Fifty Y 
» Hutton ;° 


is 


ter 


‘ars, 


Lauren Amu 


in introduction by ng 
the Cannibal of Northeastern Australia, 
name! by Dr. Carl Lumbholtz, of the Uni 
ersitv of Christiania, Norwa\ and a new 
edition of C Blunt’s ‘ Firing Regulations for 


Sinall Arms,’ 


The seventeenth volume of ieslie Stephen’s 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’? (Macmil 
lan) nearly finishes the letter KE. Chance sup 
plies it with an extraordinary number of lives 


Edwards alone consuming 


nearly a quarter of its pages. Queen Elizabeth 





is disposed of in twenty-eight pages. Notice 
able, too, are the extensive families of Eliot (in 
all manner of spellings), Ellis, Elphinstone, 
and Erskine. The literary flavor of former 
volumes is almost wholly wanting. Three 
names have a special connection with Ameri- 
ithe Apostle Eliot, Gov. John Endecott, and 
Thomas Addis Emmet : but of this Irish re 
fuse t is erroneously recorded that he Hes 


buried in the churchyard of ‘‘ St. Mark’s” on 
Brpadway in this city, where “St. Paul's” 


the changes indicated 
made by Mr. Mareus B. Huish in his annual, 
‘The Year's Art,’ J. S. Vir 
tue & Il commend themselves to the pa- 
trons of 


having been 


as 


for ISS9 (London: 
Co.) w 
record, which has 
The 


sensible 


this most excellent 


ished its tenth yex geographical 
an aid to 
Associates of 


a lemy ure seattered through the 


ir. 


rrangement seems and 


ce, Portraits of the 





volume, and form a very attractive group 
photographic, by the way, engraved by pro 
cess Mr. G. H, Boughton’s is the largest of 


ut the 
1 short section devoted to Art in the 
list of the 


institutions, as to | 


ven the place of honor 
front. T! 
United 
pal 
details have been 
The 
ciencies in this list pointed out to them 
British 


states Is a mere prince! 


art which fuller 


given in the issue for ISS6, 


be ela 1 


any defi- 
The 


me- 


publishers will to have 


leading exhibitions have select 


engraved diminutive scale 
the 


way 


moranda 
the 


ces), In 


on a 


trom pieces mselves (in most instan- 
the samples of 
the publications of the Fine Art Society, of 
and even of the illus- 
The re- 
mimittee of expe rts on the action of 
be eagerly read and 


the whole 


same we have 


} lar 
a deaier in 


engravings, 
inthe Art Journal tor 1SSS 
port of ac 
licit on water-col will 
heart It 
couraging. 

Mr. E. Garnett’s *‘ The Paradox Club’ 
& Welford ot books 


people call dainty; that is, paper is 


rs 


taken to Is on very en- 


Serib 


ner is one those which 


some its 
heavy, its page small, its margin wide, its type 
choice, I It 

short, a pretty book, and the matter and style 
There 


an old-fashioned 


its binding tastefully «wsthetic is, In 


pretty too, are two lovers, whose 
ot 
surroundings are quite modern, 

Lon Tonia 
talks about women, socialism, Zola, and a va 


rietV 


love is kind, while their 
The 


Institution, 


Paradox 


Club, an eminentiy 


of the fashionable problems with no little 
heartiness, no little humbug, some wit, a good 
of tedium, and quite enough descriptive 
vriting of a cross between those of the novelist 


ust named and William Black, 


Ch re is no 
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harm in the book at all, nor is it goody-goody. 
cannot show any very strong reason for its 


It 


existence; as the dedication, its 


fri 


Wav ¢ 


we judge 


rn 


was the utterance 


writing only { giving 


to emotions Which those who felt them ‘t could 


ne'er express, all conceal.” It 


yet could not 


makes, however, pleasant reading for a lazy 
afternoon, and may set some to thinking, 
Arm-Chair Scribner & Welford 


of not very deep outpourings by an ac- 


Essays’ is 
a series 
complished Englishman, who has done a good 
Hing 


his memoir 


deal of trave and a good deal of reading, 






and has let ‘y and experience dispense 


ntlemanlike and lively 





their treasures in a g 
makes much better ma- 
The latter is anything 
the 


hackneved, 


way. His experience 


t 
1 


ial than his reading 


but recondite, and, in essay on Dining, 


shows itself peculiarly whereas 


th Pyrenees and their watering 


7 essay on 





places will be a real addition to the knowledge 
as Well as the amusement of most readers. The 


paper on the ** Ethics of a Postage Stamp” has 


some excellent rebuke to those who fancy that 
the mere fact of writing and sending a letter 
entitles one to an answer There is a singular 


bh 


an 






ler in deseribing the purchase of Belgravia 
1 to The 
refused George the 


event referre more than once, 





author says Lord Grenville 
Third the money to prot: 
overlooked, by buying: up a few fields. 


‘t his palace from be 
ing It 


was George Grenville be seen from the 


‘ond E 


whom the 


as may 


say on Chatham by Macaulay—an 


author \rm-Chair essayist loves to 


quote. The mistake is equal to saying that 
John Quincy Adams appointed John Marshall, 





The author of the article ** Political Econo 
the fast edition of the‘ 
Britannica,’ Mr. John Ke 
duced his matter in the form of a separate 
volnme entitled ‘A Hist 
Macmillan & Co 


actual facts of 


my” in Encyclopaedia 


ls Ingram, has repro 


ry of Political Econo 
This 


economies, 


my’ is a history, not 


of the nor of econo 
known books that 
Whether 
the author has constructed a history of the 
ot 


‘ompetent to grap 


mic measures, but of the best 


have expounded economic theories, 


science of political ec admits som 
doubt, 
ple with the re 


We should say that he retlected very well the 


MOMMY 
for he seems hardly ¢« 


al difficulties of sucha subject, 
common judgement of the theories which he de- 
he did little inore. {[t is, of 


course, almost impossible, in a book of these 
but to assume, 


seribes, but that 


dimensions, not to be dogmatic 
for that the 


trade and manufactures in Colbert’s time was 


example, vast development ot 
of governmental regulation, 


due to his policy g 
So, to 


to beg a 
lay it down that Ricardo led political economy 
‘into the 


is very important question. 


mistaken course of turning its back 
on observation, and secking to evolve the laws 


phenomena out of a few hasty generaliza 


¢ 
Ol 


tions by a play of logic,” seems to be a mere 
outburst of the author’s spleen against the o1 
we must say that there 


is perhaps no sketch of the course of thought 


thodox school. Still, 
upon economic subjects that is at all to be com 
pared with this, and as a bibliography of the 
leading works it is very satisfactory. We may 
add that two pages are all that are devoted to 
American economists, and that Henry Georg: 
receives no mention 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Enghsh-made and printed) of Karl 


translation 
Marx’- 
Ave 
makes an inordinately thick Svo vy 
As the nature 


send us a 
‘Capital, by Samuel Moore and Edward 
ling. It 
lume of more than SVO pages. 
Marx’s theory 
for further mention. 
‘The Alphabet of Economic 
Philip H. Wicksteed (Ma 
alphabetical ¢ 


is well known, it does not ca 
Science,’ bv 
‘millan), has nothing 
inabundance of al 


It is reall 
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While his political ec: 
Dr. Waldstein 
of Ruskin’s literary life 
both 


historic sense, nomy is near 


al 1 1 
allied to madness s closing con 


trastl and manner 


with 


} ( 
tiny 


Darwin’s is happy and striking 
Foreign description and travel are well repre 
rin’s ** A 
the first of what is to be a 


People 


sented in Verestcha Russian Village,” 





series of papers on 


Norway and _ its jornstjerne 


ByjOornson, and Henry Ballantine’s article on 

Nepaul. Mi \\ SO! rial cdistinetly uns 
interest and promise, while the short story 

+ Edward Bellamy in renious attempt t 

lo the mpos ible, and mak i seamless fl 

ment out of patches of Rider Haggard, Swift. 


WOSELY 


lowever, is pury 
» his psychology and his moral 


and both these 


Story-telling is at the f 


iflantte. 


ore int 


the 
Hardy and Mr. James, Saral 


of her 


he February 
Prof. 


1 Orne Jewett pre 


In addition to als of 
another 


New England 


humor 


sents miniature portraits of 


rather breader dash ot 
ippearing in this one than many 


hand), and H. P. Robinson 


life (a 


Nn 


from the same 


tributes a remarkable short story, * The Gift of 
Fernseed.” The theme of the last-named writer 
s, as his title implies, in tl udland of im 
possibilities, but he treats it with a tenacity of 
erip natter-of-fact details and an apparent 
devotion to common sense which are worthy of 
Defoe, So nating is the continuation 





Harrict W. 


the title 


in the life of 
Cicero of the 
Under which King ?” 
ty of a 


present instalinent, 


alluding to the necessi 
choiewe betwen his two friends, C 
that it, too, he 


with the story-telling; though the labors which 


esar 
and Pompey 


classed 


might 
the historical delver has delighted in would be 
i Dis 


on at 


pain to most romanceis. ‘ Butterflies i 
but 


branch of the subject of animal mimicry, Its 


zuise” is a short thorough p: 


closing sentence, ‘* The more we contemplate so 
strange and perfect a provision,” ete., reads 
just like a Bridgewater treatise, up to the point 


where it names natural selection in the piace 
where one would look for 


cal 


some more theologi 


term—a which 


divergence 


Witnesses to 
familiar changes, while it is certainly justified 
by the entirely new understanding, since Dar 
win’s day, of what was before a complete mys- 
tery. 
Pi 


plities what it 


We can barely mention Agnes Repplier’s 


2 





afor Humor, 





which so frequently exem 
pleads for, Mr. H, C. Lea’s speci 
men sufferer at the hands of the Inquisition, 
W. Clark’s ** The 
Spirit of American Polities as Shown in the 
Late EF] The last subjeet could not be 

indled 
to it, 


Brianda de Bardaxi, and C 
ection.’ 
satisfactorily in the four pag 


and itis not. The number as a 


in keeping with the Af/antic’s best traditions 
The current Seridner’s has a table of 
mtents both highly varied and interest 
ig. The opening article is a good account 
f the terary methods of Sir Walter Seott, 


with several « its of proof-sheets in fac- 


simile, showing th Sir Waiter’ 


s corrections 





ind the suggestions of his publisher. Austin 
ybson has a paper on the Vauxhall Gardens 
ra nturs in 1 are vol y 
id hist nne! 
id | i r fon 
| i i | 
0) 1 ‘ 
‘ é 1] } t}. 
i ‘ il¢ \ i ‘ 

: t the pa 
(rt ks ided t \ oe erry ip 
remarks on the Gra I pllan portraits re 
ntly unearthed at Fayum iStrations from 
photographs accompany tl ntribution. Di 


Sargent writes on the physical development of 


Phe 


Vigor ot 


all the « 


advertisements 


N ation. 


Which are enough to make 


lis 


inference 


orset-makers at once ¢ ‘continue their 


in Serifner’s. In another in- 
stance the publishers show a recklessness which 


no politician would ever be guilty of, and that 


is in printing the Irish story of Mr. Jessop, 
Which gives the landlord’s side of boyectting 


Mr. Brande: 


yusly 


and agrarian outrage. Matthews’s 


‘amily Tree” | s together 





gyathner 


the elements of a tragedy, only to make the 
1 iiss fire at the end, the writer's g Ina 
turetowards the r leading | to bund 
the Greek chorus uncere niously out of doors 
just as if was preparing to sing of Nemesis 
Phe ‘Send paper” has all along been a sort of 


ts being turned 
Bishop Pot 


} » 
SADIE, 


synonym for a sermon, so that i 
over to a 
ter, 


¢ 
t 


1} 


professional sermioonizer, 


also 


is but natural, and must be a 


o the readers of the magazine 


Learned perio tica 
Germany, and the number now in 


rwmous, that anew venture in 


n hardly expect to be greeted as an event by 
inybody but the specialists to ym it imm 
liately Lippe il ndeed., it fortunat n tl , 
lays if it attracts attention from t yn. But 
one ( te? { terarv sel l ip vi 

| 

isl it been une) In Crermany ha 

Ni } ] Lims t nera i st, ancl cle 
erves 1 e than a pass nenti in these 
columns. W refer to t Vierte hrsel 
fir Litteraturgeschicht lited by Bernhard 


Seuffert, with the co 
and Bernhard Suphan. The new journal 
mpleted its 
hand 


somely printed, at Weimar, the publisher being 


was 
begun in March last and has just 
volume. It 


first is printed, and very 


Hermann B his con 


dition of G vethe, When 


ymin 


yhlau, already known for 
nection with the new ¢ 


ct is noted in ¢ ‘tion with the names 


editors, it is seen that the Vierfe/j/ahr 


Weimar renais 
The 


sance which be; in ISS), brief 


prospec 
editor a 


tus issued by the oO was very 


set forth that the most 


the 


attractive; it tnportant 


ld ¢ 


lating to modern German lit 


feature of new journal wot msist of 
articles re erature; 


that besides this it would offer comparative 
would 
historical philology with 
Finally, it to 
‘serve the great ideals of literary history as con- 
ceived by Herder, Goethe, and Schiller,” 


studies in modern literatures, and en- 


deavor to combine 


rsthetic 


interpretation, was 
and 
supplement the Beitrdye of Paul and Braune, 
as Wellas the Archiv fiir Deutsches Allerthiuin 
Litfera 
s mainly to the earlier stages of the 

It app that 


to some degree, though in 


und Dent he 


fur, both of which devote 


themsel v« 


language, thus ars this journal 


belli- 


represents, no 
gerent spirit, the reaction that has lately begun 
to set in the one-sideiness of German 
In the main the edit- 


ors have kept well the promise of their pros- 


against 


philological scholarship. 


yh etus, 


Every number has contained interest 





ing matter of high scientific value. The sub 
iects treate] ver the whole pe riod from Lu 
ther to Heine. The last half of the eighteenth 
century receives, naturally enough, more atten- 
tion than ar ther period of equal length, 
1 ¢ ! n spite of t} lah ore 
I A bati i y 

‘ l { ! t { 

ni t S \ t roe } 

{ Sypu Lits Se l ivo 
1 nor 1 in 100) pages, oO with 
\ plates. This is upon the Swine Plague 
ind as the capital invested in hogs in the Uni- 


ted States is nearly $45,000,000, 


represents a 
The an- 


infectious 


of much practical importance, 


lieves the disease to be an 
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[Nu 


septic nia, and to be propagated through ex 


sick animals 


creta trom 


the bo ly = 


deve loped outside 
in the earth and earthy materials 


and not to be contagious in the sensethat smal 


pox and scarlet fever in man and glanders and 


He 


which the disease depends ha 


farcy in the horse are. believes that tl 


microbe upon 








been discovered, and that security ¢ nst it 
to be found in the direction of preventive 
culation, but that successful Inoculation wit 
out danger to other healthy animals has n 
yet been rea 4d. Meantime, he advises as 1 
strictive and hygienic measures the isolation 
the well, and especially the avoidance of place 


infected by the immediate or former presen: 


of diseased animals. Besides demonstrati: 


What he believes 


the author is concerned with overturning 
Chiet of 
of Animal Industry in the Department otf 
culture. A 


ra 


t 
ul 


work the the Burea 
Agi 


t hin 


of Dr. Salmon, 


Violent ¢ 


ves all through the report, showing itself 






furious sentences, forests of exclamation point 
and the confusion of const \ ! 
of expression that are tl itions 
scorn and anger. The assault also includes i 
its Gb je he biological laboratori f 1 
Kast, wh ire thus summed u hey a 
nepotist t uses It isa misfortune t 
robably I 


represents much indu 





and intelilwent obser 
luted by so many 
stock-raisers, in| Whose i 


much difficult 
from the controversial 
of Nebraska 


expenditures for printed pa 


lone, will he 
their gold 
The University 


been 
Ing dro 
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amiable in 


Is 


SHERIDAN'’S MEMOIRS. 
Veimoirs i i. 
Army, C. L. Webster 


Svo, illustrated, pp. 500 


fF P 


Parysonal 


( do. 


Sheri lan, 


& Co Iw 


vols., £56, 


Asa book for general reading, Sheridan's 


moirs have attractive features that will insur 





rhe narrative 


success. 


events described are im] 


ortant in themse] 


and the personality of the hero is always int 
resting. 
are likely to approach the extensive 
Grant's Memoirs, on whic 


modelled, it ble 


th they are eviden 
that Sheridan’s 


to disappoint his hy 


Is 


proba 
prove so popular as not I 
that it would be to some extent a provision f¢ 
his family after his death. 


manent | ecouid 


For purposes of px 
that the a 


less popular and more critical ; but 


listory, one wish 
had been 
long narrative by so distinguished an oflieer i 


a great war cannot lack value, when tl 
We car 
not bein contact with the writer’s mind throug 
f } in 
lacting, his prejudi 

than 
rhe fact 


uld compose so ] 


even 
narrative is cursory and superticial. 
a thousand pages without learning more 
his ways of thinking an 
we could learn 
that 


ya memoir wit he 


his likes and dislikes, 


any other way, so eminent 


soldier e« 


erties or compl 


anything approaching a 





hensive judgment it campaign, must be 
itself a curious revelati f his military 
ractel He sees clear] nd vivid ul 
tain t ler his eve, | icts wit r 
r} I t t} l ole but he 

{ , smean int 

; , ' as a wi 

Su] ns t rather tha : 
thee rl \ intensity 
vigor of his action seem to depend upon tl 
and he probably would not have been the th 


t 
J 





situations. TI 
tellect 


flective at 


tary 


combinations ual qua 


is the swine-plague microbe, 


While none of the books of this class 
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t! 
high order of military ability had been develop 
ed, 
dence in his own judgment and to trust the in 


portant successes which showed at a very 


Step by step he had learned to have confi- 
spiration of his own courage. The campaign 
of the Shenandoah may be said to have revealed 
The 
battles and marches from Five Forksto Sailor's 


him to himself as well as to the country. 


Creek and Appomattox were the culmination of 
his peculiar powers and of his fame. Nothing 
that he tells us of himself can lack value; it is 
only for us to use it discriminatingly, and to 


build up a true notion of the man, not as a 

superhuman hero, but a very human, _pas- 

sionate, energetic, patriotic soldier, 

FRANKLIN AND THE TREATY OF 
PEACE. 

Franklin in Franes From original docu- 


ments, most of which are now published for 
the first time. By Edward E. Hale and Ed 


ward E. Hale, jr. Part II. The Treaty of 
Peace and Franklin’s Life till his Return. 
Boston: Roberts Bros, 1888S Pp xiv., 470. 


THE papers and letters comprised in this second 
and concluding part of the Messrs. Hale’s co! 
lection cover the period from 17S1 to 1785, with 
a few supplementary chapters devoted to the 
life after 

interest 


five remaining years of Franklin’s 

I to this Their 
is even greater than that of those contained 
the first From 
point of view, indeed, this accession of riches 


his return 


country. 


in part of the work one 
Ww, 
must be regarded as an embarrassment, since, 
preéminent as must ever be the significance of 
the diplomatic history here outlined, the at- 
divided 


and dissipated by the commanding interest of 


tention is nevertheless to some extent 


Franklin’s brilliant career in France as a man 
of letters, a man 
which these pages throw so abundant light. 


of 


society, and a savant, on 
As a diplomatic episode in our history, the 


signal importance and far-reaching signifi 
cance of the measures here described can, no 
doubt, be far better appreciated to-day than by 
Aud 


One of 


the men who were nearest to the event. 
for this there are several good reasons. 

these is to be found in the unsettled and dis 
tracted condition of affairs on this side of the 
Atlantic. At the moment of concluding the 
of peace, indeed for 


weary years afterward, this country was pass 


treaty and not a few 
ing through what was preéminently its ‘ criti 
cal period,” 


writer. 


to use the fitting phrase of a re- 

Whether it outlast’ the 
seemed problematical. Whether the 
* could hold together the dis 


cent would 


decade 


rope of sand 
cordant league of States long enough to admit 
of carrying on a general government, even 
should the European Powers decide to recog- 
that to many 
minds the dominant question. Small 

is it that, in the face of exigent situations like 
the 

Paris should 


nize government, was men’s 


wonder 
results accom 
in some 
Amerl- 
ean citizen, the ever-present topics of reflection 


these, the magnitude of 
plished for us at have 
measure failed of recognition. To an 
were found in a Congress not commanding 
popular respect throughout the country, nor 
even suflicient interest among its members to 
secure a decent attendance; a central authority 
which was almost a negative quantity; and a 


tinancial situation perilously near complete 


ruin, Onthe external phase of this financial 
the 


nishes eloquent testimony, not only in  sucees- 


situation, indeed, volume before us fur- 
sive letters of Franklin to Morris and others in 
this 


earlier date 


in 1782, but in his letter of an 
to Holland. In 


characteristic language he writes: ** My faith 


country 


John Adams in 








The N 


evidence of things not seen. 


ation. 





For in truth I do 
not see at present how so many bills drawn at 
random on our ministers in France, Spain, and 
Holland, are to be paid.” And he adds: * If 
you should not in the meantime be provided, 
and if these endeavors fail, I shall be ready to 
break, run away, or goto prison with you, as 
it shall please God.” By the side of this may be 
putthe words of Washington, a few years later— 
words whose bitterness is emphasized by his al- 
most habitual reserve of language: ‘‘ Do not 
let us sink into the lowest state of humiliation 
and contempt, and become a by-word in all the 
earth.” 

Another and perhaps still more potent rea 
son why, to the men of that day—even the 
more thoughtful among them—the efforts of 
Franklin and others at European courts were 
not seen in their due proportions, is to be found 
in the fact that they seemed to strive with too 
little unity of purpose. To the 
country it was only an additional weariness to 
the flesh that most of the able men of America 
had crossed the Atlantic only to pull apart, in- 
The list 
ingly distinguished one: John Adams, Arthur 


lover of his 


stead of pulling together. is a strik 
Lee, Silas Deane, Henry Laurens, John Jay, 
Benjamin Franklin. Yet how much of the re 
cord of the relations of these men with each 
other is a story of personal malignity and am 
bition, of efforts at thwarting the influence of 
acolleague, and of vehement recklessness of 

to 
Perbaps no 


speech or manner, well calculated bring 
their common efforts to naught! 
man possessing abilities of the first order was 
ever more free than Franklin from the petti 
ness of vision and inability to see from the 
point of view of another, which have been too 
commonly found united to preéminent talents, 
and which were conspicuously illustrated in all 
of Franklin’s colleagues except 
Franklin’s philosophical mind, his unrestricted 
outlook upon the world, his habitual serenity 
of temper, his constant subordination of the 
ideal which he personally held important, but 
saw to be impracticable, to the large interests 
of the greater number—all these were likely to 
preserve him from errors like the above. To 
these, moreover, should be added his really 


Jolin Jay. 


phenomenal tact, which seems to have made a 
strong impression even on those opposed to 
him, if we may judge from the humorous Edin- 
burgh Reviewer who regretfully characterizes 
Oswald as not “‘ fit to cope with a consummate 
philanthropist like Franklin” ! 

It is, therefore, a veritable curiosity of his 
tory that, in relation to that one of the links in 
the chain of events leading to the treaty of 
peace, which, as it proved, was the decisive 
one—the Vaughan commission 
nently reasonable a man as Franklin who was 
unalterably opposed to the measure, and with- 
out: whose consent the conclusive step was taken 
by Jay. 
much was to be said on both sides; and, looking 
at the matter from the point of view of both 
Franklin and Jay, as our authors say, ‘it is 
impossible not to admire the firmness of” them 
both. 


it was so emi- 


It was, however, a situation in which 


By any natural and obvious view, it 
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action, namely, that ‘‘ neither of the two parties 
shall conclude either truce or peace with Great 
Britain without the formal consent of the other 
first obtained”; and that ‘‘they mutually en 
gage not to lay down their arms until the inde- 
pendence of the United States” shall be for- 
mally recognized. In Jay’s view, the perfect 
understanding and unity of action which this 
language contemplated had already in 17s2 
been infringed on, and that by the act of Ver- 
gennes. This Minister was now not only urg- 
ing onthe English and American negotiators 
the acceptance of the Oswald commission, from 
which the above specific acknowledgment of 
independence was absent, but was, through se 
cret emissaries, intriguing with Great Britain 
for the annulling of American interests in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the matter of the 
fisheries. Believing, the 
that this was the critical moment of the nego 
tiations, Jay despatched to Lord Shelburne’s 
3enjamin Vaughan, then in 


as was indeed case, 


government one 
Paris, as confidential agent, with a definite mes- 
sage, This extreme measure—for such it was, 
and as such Franklin refused it his approval 

was meant to counteract both of the ends which 
Vergennes was intriguing for, and it did not 
We may not perhaps cha 
Hale does, as ‘Sa bold, ill- 
but, 


prove ineffectual, 
racterize it, as Mr. 
advised, and perfectly successful stroke” 
on the authority of ‘it was at 
once agreed [by the Cabinet meeting] to make 
the alterations in the commission proposed by 
Mr. Jay.” The referred to in- 
volved, as it proved, the proceeding on the part 
of the English and American negotiators to 
terms of treating without the formality of se- 
curing the Barely two 
months elapsed before the signing of the ** pro- 
visional articles” of 30, 1782, and 
September of the following year brought the 
“Definitive Treaty of Peace.” 

The accomplished President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Professor Langley, in his inaugural address in 


Townshend, 


‘‘alterations ” 


consent of France. 


oe 


November 


August last, in some very forcibly presented 
suggestions, casts doubt on that theory of the 
progress of science which compares it to the 
advance of an ‘army which obeys an impulse 
from head.” In his the far 
accurate analogy is that of ‘ta pack of hounds 


one view more 


which, in the long run, perhaps catches its 


game,” but individuals of which “ bring many 
to follow them, nearly as often in a wrong 
path as inaright one,” and ‘‘the entire pack 
even has been known to move off bodily ona 
false scent.” Who shallsay that the analogy is 
not equally appropriate in any scientific view of 
history, or even tbat it has not some direct bear 
ing on the episode we are now considering 
Certainiy, if Jay's mission through Vaughan in 
September, 1752, had proved anything other 
than the it should 
have heard nothing of the *f provisional arti- 
cles” and the ‘definitive treaty,” but in all 


success Was, we not only 


probability Vergennes’s disposition to counte- 
nance American interests, already strained to 
adangerous degree, would have been exchanged 


for uncompromising hostility. Could we read 





was the business of these diplomatic agents of 
the infant republic to treat with one nation até 
time; and but for the signal ability of Vergennes, 
authors well say, ** had at 
this time, nor had he ever had, any sentimental 
ideas concerning America,” and who had suc 
ceeded in a measure in shaping 
single end of advancing French interests, the 
duties of the American agents would have been 
to this extent simplified. Article 8 of the 
treaty of alliance France and the 
United States in 1778S had contained 


who, as our not 


between 
two pro- 





isonly that of which the Apostle speaks, the 





visions which stood in the way of unrestricted 


affairs to the | 





Franklin's remonstrances at the time, the case 
| would not lack for forcible arguments. 

| An undue stress has at times been placed on 
| the personal merits and talents (or lack of them 
| of became in 
| Jay’s hands the agent of producing the Eng! 
Mr. Bancroft writes 


the individual, Vaughan, who 
ish 
Minister’s change of base. 
him down as ‘‘an inferior and casual agent”: 
Mr. Jay introduces foot-notes, even in his recent 


chapter on the treaty, to corroborate his view 
of him as exceptionally fitted ‘* for the delicate 
while Mr. Haile regards him as ‘‘a well- 
Though 


canes ¢ 
TASK 


meaning man of very great vanity.” 
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with monotonous smoothness, so that one gets | country and the interpretation of the inserip- 
very little idea of what points in detail are im- tions have been revised and corrected so 

portant and what are not. For example, in | to conform to the latest conclusions of the 
deseribing the magnificent struggle of the | Egyptologists, The illustrations, also, which 


Lombard cities against the imperial preroga- | are admirable specimens of wood-engraving, 


tive, the author loses a brilliant opportunity to | are nearly as good in this as in the first edi 
sketch the new and wonderful life of these | tion, though printed on inferior paper. We 
trading and manufacturing communities, regret, however, the omission of the maps, ‘wy 1 
The “epoch” treated in the second book isa | while the absence of an index in a work of Gr me bs wee — 
period of nearly eight hundred years, the his- | this character is both irritating and = inex- 7 ib me Bore vols ss 


Syste 


tory of the English church from Augustine to plicable. 

Wiclif.. The very extent of this period pre- Miss Edwards was well qualified for her task 
vents the error of too much narration, for any | by an early enthusiasm for and considerable te. 
pretence at a complete narrative would have | knowledge of Egyptian art and history. She assall, A. Life of Viscount Be 
been absurd. The book may be regarded as | spent nearly six months on the river, going as ; 
the defence of athesis, namely, thatthe English | far south as Wady Halfeh, and making a 


lingbroke. 


Church was a national institution from the be- | careful study of some of the most interesting 
ginning. It consists mainly of illustrations of ruins, and, after her return, gave two years’ 
effort or the part of patriotic Englishmen to | labor to writing her narrative. While espe- 
prevent the entire control of the English | cially interested in attempting to discover 
Church by the Papacy. Like the numerous | traces of the ancient life, she takes careful 
other efforts in the same direction, however, it | note of the varied scenes which mect the eye | sce of N 
dl, Miss E. 


suggests more than it means to do—that, asa | of the traveller at every bend of the river. | “if iis ey 


matter of fact, England was pretty much un- | The little events of the daily routine; the vi Printing Co a 
der the control of the Papacy during a very | vacious crew of the dahabeeyha ; the pic 
large part of its existence. If one should select | turesque groups of fellahin with their spuri- 
from Mr. Hunt’s book—to yo no further—the | ous * anteekahs”; the villages with their fields 
statements as to the extent of foreign influence | of waving grain; the creaking water-wheels: 
inthe English Church at various times, one the limitless desert, with its wonderful 
would be pretty well supplied with arguments ever-changing color; above all, the si 
for the Roman position. This volume, like the | Majestic ruins—all are described in 
other, has no references to authorities, either | effective manner as to bring them vividly to 
contemporary or modern, and no maps. Both the reader's mind. Mingled with these word 
lave very complete indexes. pictures are chapters which only the Egypto 
— logist can intelligently read, such as that on 
1 Thousand Miles Up the Nile. By Amelia the history of Rameses the Great, and the on 
relating to the paintings in the rock-cut cham 
ber at Abu Simbel discovered by Mr. Andrew L 
McCallum. It should be said in closing bles through 
that Miss Edwards carefully abstains from | ~ Wanahton, Mimin & Co #1 
first Ste; ne Re 


B. Edwards. With upwards of seventy il- 
lustrations after drawings executed on the 
spot by the author. Second edition, revised. 
Geo. Routledge & Sons, 188% Pp. xxvii., 
444. Svo. touching upon recent Egyptian history and 


; s olities 
Ir would be difficult for one who wished to I 


spend a winter on the Nile intelligently and 
profitably to find a more excellent companion | BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
and guide than this account by Miss Edwards 
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Bryans— Hendy. Mommsen’s 
prineé as s easier tk an y Ing ‘ “yee Abridged. Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
ginal, it is easier to handle, being smaller; Bruchtmann, K.  Paychologische Studie: 
an l, while the narrative remains untouched, | geschichte. Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich 
»nart ‘ is : Byerly. Prof. W. E. Elements of the Inteyral 
the parts relating to the ancient history of the | “gd éd. Boston: Ginn & Co. €2.15, 
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Jy ORE/IGA BOOKS. — Russian, Poltsh, IEMBRAN DT—155 EXQL [Sipe iG glasses, opera-glaases, field glasses, etc, , 
A Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew, French, Ger lustrations—Sent post-paid on receipt of #1. 1167 Kroadway, New York 
man, etc, H. ROSENTHAL & ©O., 14 Cooper Union, N.Y, THK Book ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa, under Coleman House 
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